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Trial of the Rev, Edward Irving, M. A. 
A Cento of Criticism, 8vo. pp. 96. 
London, 1823. 

WHATEVER allegiance Mr. Irving may 

bear to the King of kings or to his Ma- 

jesty George the Fourth, he is a good 
subject to critics and authors. For the 
last two months, at least, he has been 
the target at which the shafts of criti- 
cism have been unsparingly levelled, 
nor could the interference of his friends 
shield him from being occasionally hit. 

To run the gauntlet of the daily, week- 

ly, and monthly press, has not, however, 

been deemed sufficient ; for, in the pam- 
phiet now before us, he ‘ fights all his 
battles o’er again,’ though we cannot 
add that— 

‘Thrice he routed all his foes, 

And thrice he slew the slain.’ 

We are very far from being of opi- 
uion that ridicule is the test of truth, 
aware that many an innoceut and many 
an able author could not endure such 
an ordeal; and it is on this account 
that we, in limine, object to the five 
caricature figures which are said to re- 
present some ridiculous and unnatural 
contortions of Mr, Irving’s limbs, during 
the delivery of his ‘orations’ or ‘ argu- 
ments,’ for the lecturings of the reverend 
gentleman must not be designated by 
the obsolete and vulgar name of ser- 
mons, 

The advertisement in the papers of 
‘The Trial of the Rev. Edward Irving’ 
has, we are assured, excited much cu- 
riosity in the public mind, and many of 
his admirers, unacquainted with the re- 
puted even tenour of his life, felt alarm- 
ed. The second title—*A Cento of 
Criticism,’ however, was calculated to 
disperse all serious alarm, and will per- 
haps, by this time, have suggested to 
Most of our readers that the trial of Mr. 
Irving is in no worse a court than that of 
Criticism—or, as it is here designated, 
the High Court of Common Sense. The 
action, which is a special jury case, is 
the King, at the instance of Jacob Old- 








On the bench are the Lord Chancellor, 
the great law officers, several ministers 
and senators, and, ¢ at the extremities of 
the bench, but railed off from the others, 
(for in the Court of Common Sense it 
is not as in other courts) are the Duke 
of Somerset, Lord Kenyon, Sir Gerard 
Noel, Sir Harcourt Lees, Mr. Peter 
Moore, Mr. Parkins, and Romeo Coates.’ 
Below the bar, waiting to give evidence, 
are a host of witnesses, including the 
known or reputed editors of all the 
principal periodicals whose names the 
author of this jeu d’esprit does not hesi- 
tate to drag from their wonted conceal 
ment. Mr. Serjeant Bishop with Mr. 
Parsons and Mr. Macvicar appear for 
the prosecution ; and the defendant 
conducts his own case, assisted by 
Counsellor Phillips. 

The indictment is laid on seven dif- 
ferent counts against Mr. Irving :-— 

‘ First—For being ugly. 

* Second—For being a merry-andrew. 

‘ Third—For being a common quack. 

‘ Fourth—FYor beimg a commen brawler. 

‘ Fifth—For being a common swearer. 

‘ Sixth—For being of very common un- 
derstanding. 

And, seventh—For following divisive 
courses, subversive of the diséipline of the 
order to which he belongs, and contrary to 
the principles of Christian fellowship and 
charity.’ 

Mr. Serjeant Bishop addresses the 
jury for the prosecution, and then calls 
his witnesses, who all appear with 
masks, with the exception of Mr. Cob- 
bett and Mr. Wooler, who decline them. 
The witnesses examined are the editors 
of such journals as have noticed Mr, Ir- 
ving, and their evidence generally con- 
sists of what they have written on the 
subject ; we say generally, for in some 
cases, and our own in particular (for 
we have a niche in the trial) the author 
has certainly attributed to the editor of 
The Literary Chronicle what he never 
wrote, and this we dare say has been 
done to others. 

The first witness called is the editor 


of the * ‘Times,’ who is examined by | 


Mr. Parsons and cross-examined by Mr. 


style, clerk, v. the Rev. Edward Irving, | Phillips. Some of our readers, perhaps, 
»A.’ The court is crowded to excess. | may be aware that the ‘limes’ aad | standing, whether you have not at the same 


ed 
Cobbett often wage war, when a great 
deal of bad language passes between 
them. On one occasion Cobbett assert- 
ed that he wrote the leading articles of 
the ‘Times’ during the Queen’s trial. 
This forms the subject for an amusing 
cross-examination of the editor of the 
‘Times,’ which we quote :-— 








© Cross-examined by Mr, PHIULvtps. 

‘Are you not, sir, in the practice of in- 
serting articles in your journal as from your- 
self, when they are, in fact, written by 
others? —Yes, when clever/y written. 

‘Ts not Mr. Cobbett in the habit of sup- 
plying you with clever articles occasionally? 

‘Mr. Cobbett! never, sir: we should 
take shame to ourselves if we polluted our 
pages with any thing from the pen of that 
arch mountebank and impostor, ! 

‘-But on your oath, sir, did not Mr, Cob- 
bett write those articles on the late queen 
which gained your paper so much of the 
bubble reputation ? 

‘A lie—an odious lie, upon my soul a 
d—d lie. (Accompanied with great vio- 
lence of gesticulation.) 

‘Keep your temper, sir. 
reported at least? 

‘Yes. The old ruffian gave it out him- 
self, that he had written them ;. but it was 
alla base and wicked invention of his own. 

‘I must, nevertheless, ask. you whether it 
was not this very same Mr, Cobbett who 
wrote the criticisms which you have repeat- 
ed here to-day on Mr. Irving? 

‘No, sir; no earthly consideration could 
ever induce us to insert a syllable from the 
pen of that rascally grave-stealer, on any 
subject whatever. 

‘Mr. Phillips.—But Mr. Cobbett, you 
are perhaps aware, bas done you the honour 
of agreeing with you in opunon as to the 
present case? 

‘Honour, sir! I know nothing about tt; 
I am no reader of his trash. 

‘And yet vou quote him at tunes? 

‘ Yes, the blustering blockhead will start 
across our path now and then, when we like 
to stir him up with our long pole a litte, for 
the diversion of the public. But he is so 
nauseous a dog, that when we have any 
thing to quote from him, we never defile our 
pens with the task, but toss him to the com- 
| pnsitors, that they may print from his own 
| detestable pages. 

‘Admirable delicacy indeed! Now, sir, 
let me ask you, who have so freely con- 
demned Mr. Irving as a man of mean under- 


Was it not so 
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time condemned Sir Walter Scott as a wriler 
of no wraagination ¥—Yes. | have, 

‘And Lerd Byron, as destitute of all po- 
elical talent ?— Yes. 

‘Enough, sir, you may go down. 

‘lame ong down, sir,’ 

Cobbett’s cross-examination, which 
we go somewhat out of the regular 
course to quote, is connected with this 
subject. He is cross-examined by Mr. 
Phillips :— 

‘You know the “Times” newspaper, Mr. 
Cobbett? 

‘ The b—— y old ** Times” ?—Oh ves— 
none hetier. ; 

* Do you ever write for it? 

‘ IT have written all its best articles for a 
long time past; [ wrote those famous arti- 
cles about the queen, which raised tis circu- 
lation from 3,000 to 20,000 in one week. 
To do it justice, however, L must say, that 
1 don’t think the stupid numsculls who ma- 
nage it knew they were written by me: if 
they had, they would rather have been smo- 
thered to death (to make use of one of their 
own favourite similes), under tke thou- 
sand and one quires they printed daily at 
that time, than have adopted them, But I 
have a way of my own, sir, of managing 
these things. I can do other people’s work 
for them, and make them say and do what 
[ please, without their knowing or suspect- 
Ing any thing of the matter. 

‘ Another Brownie o’ Brodsbeck, I suppose ? 

‘Something of that, 1’ faith. 

‘Well, Brownie, will you tell us one thing 
more? Was it not you who wrote that cle- 
ver article in the “Times” about Mr. Ir- 
ving, beginning “ there is a fashion in every 
thing—in wigs and bonnets,”’ and so forth? 

‘Yes—every word of it, 

‘You swear that? 

‘ Broil me on a gridiron if it was not.’ 

The author, who appears pretty inti- 
mately acquainted with periodicals, 
seizes on those little discrepancies 
which sometimes happen in the best re- 
gulated establishments, and has a severe 
cut at the editor of the § Courier,’ who is 
examined by Mr. Macvicar. 

‘Mr. Macvicar (handing to the witness a 
copy of the “ Courier” of Thursday, July 17, 
1823). Is that a genuine copy of the “ Cou- 
rier’ newspaper for Thursday, the 17th of 
July ?—It is. 

‘It contains, I see, an article on the sub- 
ject of the controversy about Mr, Irving— 
is that your writing ?—It ts. 

‘Had you heard Mr. Irving when you 
wrote it? 

“No; as there observed, we had not 
heard the gentleman, and until we could do 
sv without fighting our way into his church, 
we were resolved to remain contented with 
what we could hear of him. 

‘You were enabled, however, to express 
an opinion of his merits? 

‘Yes; from specimens wlich appeared 
in the “ MorningChronicle” (the only paper 
we read except our own) of what he had 
delivered in the pulpit, we were enabled to 
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we should choose to listen. What he ut- 
tered seemed to be a mere mass of gaudy 
clittering words, without matter or method. 
What effect the mode of bis delivery could 
have upon the tinsel of his language, we 
could not know, but we felt satisfied, that, if 
he could not reach the minds of his congre- 
gation, his influence on their ears and eyes 
would soon find its proper level.’ 
€Cross-eramined by Mr. Purceuirs, 

‘Look at that paper, sir, and tell the jury 
what It is. 

‘Ttis a copy of the “Courier” of Monday, 
July 7. 

‘Older by ten days than the “ Courier” 
you have just been quoting ’—Yes. 

‘You there give an account of Mr. Ir- 
ving’s preaching at Hatton Garden on the 
day preceding, as if you had been present? 
—Yes. 

‘You say the chapel was crowded to suf- 
focation—that the heat was so intolerable, 
that some stout-hearted men were absolute- 
ly fainting, and were obliged to be carried 
out of the crowd; all which things you of 
course saw ?’— Yes. 

‘You describe Mr. Irving’s person—his 
bushy hair—his large whiskers—his untor- 
tunate squint?—Yes. 

‘ You say his prayers and his reading are 
very impressive, and that bis sermon was a 
masterpiece of oratory and full of sound doc- 
trine ¢-—Yes. 

* And yet ten days atter, you say you had 
not heard the gentleman, and that his ser- 
mous are a mere mass of glittering gaudy 
words, without matter or method 2?2—Y es. 

‘T have nothing more to say to you, sir. 
Good God! that by such witnesses as this 
my noble-minded client should be borne 
down and reviled ! 

* Re-examined by Mr. Macvicar. 
€ You can perhaps explain how this ex- 
traordinary discrepancy arises? 

‘(Juite easily, sir. I have occasion to 
make frequent visits to Paris, and it was 
during one of these that the prior article, 
which Mr. Phillips rests so much upon, was 
written by an assistant, who, as my friend of 
“I’Etoile” says, has got une téle foible extréme- 
ment. (Much laughter.) Why, sir, it was 
the same gentleman with the weak head, 
who sounded the famous retreat of the 
French behind the Ebro, while at the very 
moment [was at Paris, receiving instruc- 
tions from the French ministers to do all I 
could to make the public believe that the 
game was all up with the Spaniards. He 1s 
constantly committing blunders of this sort.’ 

The other evidence for the prosecu- 
tion are the editors of the ‘Album,’ ¢ Li- 
terary Chronicle,’ ¢ British Press,’ ¢ Pul- 
pit,’ § Liberal,’ ‘John Bull,’ the printer 
of the § Liberal,’ &c. 

Mr. Irving defends himself; and_ the 
author has collected from that gentle- 
man’s orations a cento of passages, 
which, ingeniously strung together, 
make an eloquent and powerful defence. 


A 
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editors of the * New Times,’ the ‘Exa- 
miner,’ the resident-director of the « Li- 
beral,’ &e. The chief justice charged 
the jury ¢in his usual plain and perspi- 
cuous manner 7— 

‘The jury then retired, and after the lapse 
of about an hour, returned into cuurt, 

‘Yoreman.—* We find the defendant guil- 
ty on the seventh count of the indictment — 
not guilty on all the others. I am desired, 
however, by my brother jurymen, to state, 
that but for the’ manner in which several of 
the counts are laid, as remarked on by your 
lordship, our verdict would have been very 
different.” 

‘The defendant was ordered to be 
brought up for judgment next term, but it 
is understood that he intends to move fora 
new trial.’ 

If, however, Mr. Irving is to be con- 
sulted, we will venture to say that he 
will much rather stand convicted, than 
provoke another handling so severe as 
he gets from the author of this ¢ Trial,’ 
which is really a very clever and a very 
amusing jeu d’esprit. ‘The usual forms 
of a court of law are rigidly observed, 
the speeches are much to the point, the 
examination of the witnesses affords the 
author several opportunities of striking 
hard, while his satirical vein is exhibited 
even in the choice of the jury and the 
persons in court, 

——<3+ > 
Rouge ct Noir. The Academicians of 

1823; or, the Grecks of the Palais 

Royal and the Clubs of St. James's. 

By CHARLES Pegrstus, Esq. 8vo. 

pp. 4506. London, 1823. 

IF gaming bean universal passion, known 
alike to savage and civilized nations, its 
suppression will never be attained, un- 
less, indeed, by a change in human na- 
ture, which has continued unchanged 
from the beginning of time. Like all 
other passions, it becomes criminal or 
injurious when indulged to excess; for 
pastime, as Shakespeare observes, 1s 
‘ passing excellent when husbanded with 
modesty.’ In its excesses it often pro- 
duces the most fatal consequences ; and 
the untutored African, who, when he has 
lost his all, sets his own liberty at stake, 
is not more culpable than the nobleman 
who places his whole fortune on the ha- 
zard of the die, and, if it proves adverse, 
plunges a wife and family from affluence 
into poverty and misery; and the world 
furnishes instances of the sort. We 
have known the owner of one of the 
most splendid mansions in town leave 
his wife in full possession of it in the 
evening, akended by a host of servants, 
—he has repaired to the caming-table, 
and, in a few hours, returned, not only 
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actually lost his house and all its furni- 
ture, which he is compelled to quit next 
morning, in order to give possession to 
the more fortunate gambler. In less 
exalted circumstances, excessive gam- 
bling is often the parent of every vice, 
leading many to premature deaths, ei- 
ther by their own hands or in expiation 
of offences against the laws of their 
country. 

Such is the subject that ‘ Charles Per- 
sius, Esq.’ has taken in hand, anda very 
singular melange he has given us. He 
commences with an address to the read- 
er, in which he abuses the King of Por- 
tugal, the Duc d’Angouleme and his 
army, and tells us that the eagle of Na- 

oleon was invincible. An insulting 
dedication to a Royal Duke comes next, 
and this is followed by an equally in- 
sulting ‘ Avant-propos to Louis XVIII,’ 
in which, however, there are some ho- 
nest truths respecting gaming in France. 
We have next ‘Un mot en passant’ to 
Sir Richard Birnie, on his activity in 
suppressing gaming-houses, and * Le 
Dernier Coup de Pinceau,’ on the con- 
duct of Comte Anglés and the French 
police towards two English women ;— 
this is a very coarse attack in French. 
After wading through these several arti- 
cles, which make some 50 pages, we come 
to the introduction, which professes to 
prove many strange things: to wit—that 
gambling and gambling-houses were 
certainly founded by a demon,’ and that 
‘every gambler is or has been or will 
be a robber.” These are but two sub- 
jects, but the introduction extends to 
quack doctors, lotteries, lodging-house 
keepers, &c. and contains no small 
share of scandal. In an article of some 
forty pages on the laws of gaming, we 
have the following notice of the suc- 
cessive laws against it in France :— 


‘The first law against the games of ha- 
zard, which appears in the national anti- 
quities of France, is a decree (capitulaire) 
which separates gamblers from the commu- 
nion of the faithful. This decree, a remark- 
able monument of the exercise of spiritual 
power of a secular prince, was employed 
against the vice of gambling, and by the 
Most potent arm in his imagination; this 
law, then, is a proof of the necessity of its 
Suppression, In fact, correction is not only 
intended by it, but vice is attacked, root 
and branch, whereby people are naturally 
inspired with a horror of doing wrong. In 
Proportion, however, as the bonds of reli- 
gion became weakened, and virtue less prac- 
tused, the laws substituted for this infamous 
crime milder punishments; such as a denial 
of protection to some of the gambling- 
uses; and small fines were sometimes im- 
posed on the Administrateurs de Jeu. 

The decree of Orleans, issued in 1560, 


confounded in the same penalty gambling- 
houses and houses of prostitution. In 1615, 
the parliament of Paris showed an honour- 
able energy in its remonstrances to the 
king on the detestable practice of gaming. 
The legislators who composed this parlia- 
ment were right, when they said, in the 
preamble of their edict, that they had not 
degenerated from the virtues of their an- 
cestors, 

‘The decree issued by Louis XIII. in 
1629, contains rigorous penalties against 
gambling houses. “ It is forbidden,” said 
he (article 137), “‘and it is interdicted to 
our subjects, to receive in their houses any 
persons for the purpose of gambling.” 

*“ We declare,” added this monarch, 
“from this moment, that all those persons 
who infringe this decree, or who prostitute 
themselves by exercising so infamous and 
detestable an occupation, shall be for ever 
rendered incapable of being employed in 
any situation under government.” Artzcle 
138, it is forbidden to any person or per- 
sons to lend money for the purpose of gam- 
ing, under pain of being imprisoned, and 
of having all their gouds confiscated, as se- 
ducers and corrupters of youth. 

* A decree of parliament, dated 28 No- 
vember, 1664, threatens to inflict on those 
who keep any house or apartment for the 
purpose of gaming, a pecuniary penalty for 
the first offence, and pronounces that the 
second shall be followed by the punishment 
of whipping at the cart’s tail and the pil- 
lory. It were much to be wished that this 
law was introduced into Britain, especially 
for the correction of the Subscription and 
Club-house gentry in the vicinity of Pall 
Mall. 

‘ These regulations were again put in 
force at Paris, in the year 1777, by a new 
decree of the parliament, dated the 12th 
December in that year, which, amongst 
other dispositions, commanded the lieute- 
nant-general of police not to permit any 
games of hazard to be played throughout 
the kingdom. 

‘Lastly,in 1781, the virtuous Louis XVI. 
revived, by his decree of the 1st of March, 
the ancient laws regarding it. His council 
of state was obliged, whien this decrce was 
published, to acknowledge the general re- 
laxation of French manners. The intamous 
pains were now only directed against those 
who would not pay the license imposed by 
the crown. 

‘The law of the 22nd of July, 1791, 
however, pronounces fine and imprisonment 
against the bankers and players. 

‘The decree issued by Napoleon Bona- 
parte, in opposition to this law, is, then, 
illegal. It has been reiterated by all en- 
lightened Frenchmen, that the arbitrary 
power exercised in France, under the au- 
thority of this decree, is contrary to all law ; 
yet, it is not a little astonishing that the 
present pious government still continues it 
in full force and vigour! In fact, if by the 
established constitution a majority in par- 
liament is necessary to annul an existing 
law, or to create a new one, the chief ma- 





gistrate of the state, commonly called a 


king, cannot legally, in the exercise of his 

executive authority, destroy, by his parti- 

cular decree, the laws in existence. Thus 
the dispositions of the decree of 24th June, 

1806, which emanate from the single act of 

Napoleon, are tyrannical and an abuse of 

power, because they authorize that which 

the law forbids; this decree was more than 
an encroachment on the legislative autho- 
rity.’ 

A tolerably well-drawn, but exagge- 
rated, description of the interior of a 
gaming-house, observations on the doc- 
trine of chances, a description of various 
games, with several other miscellaneous 
articles on the subject, make up the re- 
mainder of this volume, which we fear 
will have little effect in lessening the 
vice it professes so severely to reprobate. 

—_ 4 >-o— 

Mémorial de Sainte Héléne, Journal of 
the private Life and Conversations of 
the Baas Napoleon at St. Helena, 
By the CounT DE Las CasgEs, Parts 
vil, and viii, 2 vols. 8vo. London, 
1823. 

WE have so often seen good fortune 
pushed too far, and so many adventurers, 
literary as well as otherwise, spoiled by 
success, that we were prepared to expect 
the Count de las Cases would not have 
laid down his pen with the volumes now 
before us. Such, however, is the case, 
and we rejoice at it; not that the work 
has not preserved a strong interest to the 
last, but because the best of subjects 
may be carried too far. We cannot hve 
always on game (though there is little 
danger of our being tired of it on the 
2d of September,) nor can we dwell 
always on the same theme, however po- 
pular or iuteresting it may be. 

As this is the fourth section of the 

Journal of Count Las Cases, and the 

three preceding ones have been review- 

ed in The Literary CRrourcle, our read- 
ers are already in possession of our sen- 
timents on the work. With singular and 
almost unparalleled means of becoming 
acquainted with the history, sentiments, 
and character of Napoleon; with as 
much impartiality as could. perhaps be 
expected from the devoted f¥end and 
follower of that distinguished and extra- 
ordinary individual, Count Las Cases 
has been enabled to furnish more am- 
ple materials and more correct data for 
estimating his real character, than an 
receding biographer of the late Em- 
eror of the French. In the military 
details, he has had the aid of plans 
and documents and facts which Napo- 
leon alone could furnish, and hence he 
may be considered almost as his own 
historian in this work. 





With a strong feeling for Napoleon, 
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and no inconsiderable share of hostility 
to the power by which he was over- 
thrown and afterwards held in sure cus- 
tody, and with that large stock of va- 
nity which forms a prominent feature 
tu the French character, Count las Cases 
may generally be considered as a toler- 
ably faithful historian. His prejudices 
or his want of memory have now and 
then caused a few discrepancies, and 
we occasionally find entries in the Jour- 
nal which bear strong marks of having 
received very recent additions or co- 
lourings,—unless, indeed, we are to be- 
lieve that the count possesses that ta- 
lent which he had considered as belong- 
ing exclusively to our northern bre- 
thren,—second sight; it may, howe- 
ver, serve as some apology, that a por- 
tion of the work is avowedly written from 
imperfect memoranda. 

The Journal now before us comprises 
only the last three months of the count’s 
residence at St. Helena, with his own 
personal history, so far as concerns Na- 
poleon and his interests, continued 
nearly up to the present time,—at least 
up to the death of Bonaparte. We have 
often said that these volumes, on ac- 
count of their desultory nature, are ra- 
ther materials for history than history 
itself, and it will require the future bio- 
grapher or historian to mark, learn, and 
inwardly digest, a greater mass of ma- 
terials than perhaps ever accumulated 
relating to one individual; this, howe- 
ver, is not a duty we are now called 
upon to perform, in our notice of the 
Journal of Count de las Cases, and we 
shall, therefore, take the liberty of ram- 
bling as much at large as himself, only 
premising that these volumes are more 
devoted to the personal history of Na- 
poleon than their predecessors, and that 
they tend, as indeed does every thing that 
has transpired since his fall, to exhibit 
him in a much more amiable light than 
he had previously been considered. A 
proof of his urbanity is furnished in the 
following otherwise trivial anecdote :— 

‘The emperor, observing on his drawers 
some confectionary, or sweetmeats, which 
had been-tccidentially left there, he désired 
me to bring them to him; and seeing that 
I hesitated, and felt embarrassed, as to how 
I should present thein, he said, “ Take them 
in your hand ; there is no need of ceremony 
or form between us now; we must hence- 
forth be messmates.” ’ 

The extravagance of the Empress Jo- 
sephine was proverbial, and Napoleon, 
though as Count las Cases says ‘ the 
most recular man in the world with re- 
spect to money matters,” once got into 
an unpleasant predicament at St. Cloud : 


7 acknowledged no master, and obeyed no 





| with the empress, when, amidst an immense 
crowd ot people, I was accosted, in the 
eastern style, as a sultan might be addressed 
on his way to the mosque, by one of my 
tradesmen, who demanded a considerable 
sum of money, the payment of which had 
been, for a long time, withheld from him. 
Tie man’s demand was just,” remarked Na- 
poleon, “and yet I was not to blame. I 
had paid the money at the proper time: 
the intermediate agent was solely in fault.” ’ 
Speaking of an individual who had 
passed his thirtieth year, and wnom he 
happened to observe was too young, he 
continued— 
‘And yet, at that age, I made all my con- 
quests, and I ruled the world. I had laid 
the revolutionary storm, amalgainated hos- 
tile parties, rallied a nation, established a 
government and an empire; in short, I 
wanted only the title of emperor. I have, 
it must be confessed,’ added he, * been the 
spoiled child of fortune. From my first 
entrance into life, I was accustomed to exer- 
cise command ; afid circumstances, and the 
force of my own character, were such, that 
as soon as I becaine possessed of power, I 
> 
laws, except those of my own creating,’ 
Bonaparte justifies his arresting all 
the British sojourners in France, on the 
rupture of the peace of Amiens, on the 
ground of our seizing some merchant 
vessels before war was declared; and 
he blames himself for not having thrown 
the English nobility and persons of for- 
tune, he had thus seized, into close con- 
finement, as a retaliation for our keep- 
ing French prisoners on board hulks. 
Napoleon is unjustly severe on the Brit- 
ish government in regard to French pri- 
soners, and the count, who from his re- 
sidence in England ought to have known 
better, says, that it was not thought 
safe to keep the French on shore, among 
the peopie, ‘as the latter betrayed a 
strong disposition to fraternize with the 
French.’ The poor count knows little 
of English feeling, as it was manifested 
at that time towards his countrymen. 
One of Bonaparte’s plans was to employ 
all prisoners of war on public works, for 
pay, but his council of state was against 
it. Among the gigantic projects of Na- 
poleon, there was one for making Ant- 
werp the strongest place in the world. 
‘tte intended to have rendered it a fatal 
point of attack to the enemy by sea, and by 
land to have made it a certain resource, and 
a point of national security in case of great 
disasters. Ife would have rendered Ant- 
werp capable of receiving a whole army in 
its defeat, and holding out against a close 
siege for the space of a year, during which 
tine, he said, a nation would be enabled to 
rally in amass for its deliverance, and to 
resume the offensive. 
this kind were, he added, to constitute the 


Five or six places of 











—— 
| to have established. The works which had 
been completed in so short a time at Ant- 
werp, the numerous dock-yards, magazines 

and canals, were already the subject of ad- 
miration ; but all this the emperor declared 
to be nothing. Antwerp was as yet, he 
said, merely a commercial town ; the milj- 
tary town was to be constructed on the op- 
posite bank of the river. For this purpose, 
ground had been purchased at alow rate, and 
it was to have been sold again ata high profit 
for the purpose of building ; so that by this 
speculation, the expenses attending the 
enterprise would have been considerably 
diminished. The winter docks would have 
been capable of admitting three-deck ships 
with ail their guns on board; and covered 
dry docks were to have been constructed 
for laying up vessels in time of peace. 

‘The emperor remarked, that the scheme 
he had formed, would have rendered Ant- 
werp a stupendous and colossean bulwark ; 
and that it would have been a whole pro- 
vince in itself.» Adverting to this superb 
establishment, he observed, that it had been 
one of the causes of his exile to St. Helena; 
that the demand for the cession of Antwerp, 
was one of the circumstances that led him 
to reject the conditions of peace proposed 
at Chatillon.’ 

Count las Cases, who was a member 
of the council of state to the department 
of the marine, gives a very interesting 
account of the fortifications along the 
coast by Napoleon, which he is enabled 
to do ex officio; for these we have not 
room, but we shall give the following— 
‘ Official statement of the expenditure in 
public works, front Napoleon's accession 
to the imperial throne; presented, toge- 
ther with the vouchers, to the Legislative 
Body, by the Minister of the Interior.’ 


Imperial palaces and buildings, Francs. 

belonging to the crown . 62,000,000 
Fortifications . . . . «. + 144,000,000 
Sea Ports. ~ « « « « 117,000,000 
Roads, highways, ke. . . . 277,000,000 
Bridges in Paris and the depart- 

ments . . - «+ « ; 31,000,000 
Canals, navigationand draining 123,000,000 


Works in Paris . . . ~ « 102,000,000 
Public buildings of the depart- 





ments and great towns . 149,000,000 
Total 1 005,000,000 


Of his own family Napoleon often 
spoke freely but affectionately, and ob- 
serving that, taking them all in all, he 
had good cause to be proud of them, he 
said— 

‘Joseph would have been an ornament to 
society in any country; and Lucien would 
have been an honour to any political assem- 
bly. Jerome, as he advanced in life, would 
have developed every qualification requisite 
in asovereign. Louis would have been dis- 
tincuished in any rank or condition of life. 
My sister Eliza was endowed with masculine 


a philosopher in her adverse fortune. 
line, perhaps the most beautiful woman 0! 








‘JT was in my calash,” said he, ‘ along 


new system of defence, which he intended 
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end of her life, the most amiable creature in 
the world. As to my mother she deserves 
al! kind of veneration. How seldom is so 
numerous a family entitled to so much 

raise! Add to this, that, setting aside the 
jarring of political opinions, we sincerely 
loved each other. For my part, I never 
ceased to cherish fraternal atfection for them 
all; and [ am convinced that in their hearts 
they felt the same sentiments towards me, 
and that, in case of need, they would have 
given me every proof of it.’ 

We have no knowledge of Count las 
Cases’s * Atlas,’ but we suspect that 
some copies still remain unsold, or that 
a new edition, with notes, perhaps, by 
the emperor, isin contemplation ; for he 
is perpetually interlarding his Journal 
with theeulogies of Napoleon on this 
book, which the imperial critic declared 
was ‘a truly invaluable work for youth,’ 
In the course of these volumes we meet 
with some anecdotes we have before 
seen; the following, though of the num- 
ber, will bear narrating again— 

‘Napoleon and Maria Louisa returning 
from their journey in Holland, arrived at 
Gevet on the Meuse, where several hun- 
dreds were at that time assembled. A sud- 


den storm arose ; there was a heavy fall of 


rain, the river overflowed its banks, and the 
pontoon bridge was broken, and rendered 
impassable. However, the emperor, anxi- 
ous to continue his journey, ani not being 
in the habit of thinking any thing impossi- 
ble, resolved to cross the river atall hazards. 
All the boatmen in the neighbourhood were 
collected together; but not one would at- 
tempt to cross. ‘* However,” said Napo- 
leon, * [ am determined to be on the other 
side of the river before noon.” He imme- 
diately ordered some of the principal English 
prisoners to be brought to him: ** Are there 
many of you here?” “said he, “and are there 


any sailors among you?” ‘ There are 500 of 


” 


us, and we are all: seamen,” was the reply. 
- W ell, I want to know whether you think 
It possible to cross the river, aud whether 
you will undertake to convey me to the op- 
posite bank.” It was acknowledged to be 
a hazardous attempt, but some of the vete- 
rans undertook to accomplish it. Napoleon 
got into the boat with a degree of confidence 
that surprised us, and he reached the oppo 
site bank jn safety. He heartily thanked 
those who had rendered him this act of ser- 
vice, and ordered that they should be pro- 
vided with new clothes. ‘lo this he added 
pecuniary present, and granted them their 
liberty,’ 
Bonaparte i is made to have an absurd 
option of the power of Russia :— 

* The emperor was of opinion, that in the 
hew political combination of Europe, the 
fate of that portion of the world depended 
entirely on the capacity and disposition 
of a sin gle man. ‘*Should there arise, 
said he, “an emperor of Russia, valiant, 
impetuous, and intelligent ; in a word a 
ear with a beard on his chin, ’ (this he pro- 
houneed very emph: itica! ly 7 és Europe ts his 


own. Ile may commence his operations on 
the German territory, at 100 leagues from 
the two capitals, Berlin and Vienna, whose 
sovereigns are his only obstacles. He 
secures the alliance of the one by force, and 
with bis aid subdues the other, by a single 
stroke. He then tinds himself in the heart 
of Germany, amidst the princes of the second 
rank, most of whom are either his relations 
or dependants. Inthe meanwhile, he may, 
should he think it necessary, throw a few 


Italy, ripe for explosion, and he may then 
mi rch triumphantly to Paris to proclaim 
himself the new liberator. I know it | were 
in such a situation, | would undertake to 
reach Calais in a given time, and by regular 
marching stations, there to become the mas- 
ter and arbiter of Europe.’ 

Of Charette, the Vendean chief, 
whom Napoleon considered the only 
great character in that war, the count 
relates the following anecdote :-— 

‘When Charette was first called into ser- 
vice, during the American war, and while 
vet a mere youth, he sailed out of Brest on 
board a cutter during the winter. ‘The cut- 
ter lost her mast; and to a vessel of that 
description, such an accident was equivalent 
to certain destruction. ‘The weather was 
very stormy. Death seemed inevitable; 
and the sailors, throwing themselves on their 
knees, lost all presence of mind, and refused 
to make any effort to save themselves, 
Charette, notwithstandi ing his extreme youth, 
killed one of the men, in order to compel 
the rest to make the necessary exertions. 
This dreadful example had the desired 
effect, and the vessel was saved. ‘* You 


» 


character always developes itself in critical 
cireumstances. Here was the spark that 
distinguished the hero of La Vendée. Men’s 
dispositions are often misunderstood. There 
are sleepers whose waking is terrible. Kle- 
ber was an habitual shumberer; but at the 
needful moment, he never failed to awake 
like a lion.”’’” 

The recent death of Dumouriez 
would serve as an apology, if needed, 
for the following opinion of Napoleon : 

‘ During dimer, he spoke of the campaign 
of Dumouriez in Champagne, which he had 
just been reading. He thought little of the 
Duke of Brunswick, who, with a plan of 
offensive operations, had advanced only 
eighteen !eagues in forty days. But, on the 
other hand, "be very much blamed Demoo- 
rleZ, whose position, he said, was far too 
hazardous. ‘* For me, this is saying a great 
deai,” added he; * for I consider myself to 
have been the most venturous man in war 
that perhaps ever lived. Yet I should cer- 
tainly have been afraid to keep the position 
that Dumouriez retained ; so numerous were 
the dangers it presented. I could only eXx- 
plain his manceuvre, on the supposition that 
he could not venture to retire; he would 
probably have encountered greater risks in 
retreating, than in staying where he was, 
Wellingtun was placed in the same situation 





at Waterlovo.”? 


firebrands across the Alps, on the soil of 


see,” said the emperor, “ true decision of 


Prince Leopold had once a chance of 
becoming Napoleon's aide-de-camp,— 
a fortunate escape for him that. his ap- 
plication was unsuccessful. 

Count las Cases says it is a mistake to 
suppose that Na :poleon, on all occasions, 
was inspired by the internal confidence 


denote :— 


‘When he quitted the Tuileries, in Ja- 
huary, 1814, to enter upou his niemortal but 
unfortunate campaign in the environs of 
Paris, his mind was depressed by gloomy 
apprehensions: and a circumstance that 
bears evidence of his penetration and fore- 
sight, is, that at the period in question, he 
felt convinced of what the majority of the 
individuals about him were far from sus- 
pecting ;—namely, that if he fell, it would 
be by the Bourbons. This idea he commu- 
nicated to a few of his particular friends, 
who vainly endeavoured to rouse his con- 
fidence, by representing that the Bour- 
bons were forgotten, that they were wholly 
unknown to the present generation :— 
* There is the real danger,” was his invari- 
able reply. Thus, immediately atter his 
eloquent aud impressive bharangue to the 
oticers of the national guard, in which 
among other things he said :—** You elected 
me, | am your work, and it is for you to de- 
fend me ;” and which he concluded by pre- 
senting to them the empress and the king of 
Rome, saying, “Lf go to oppose the enemy, 
and I consign to your care all that [ hold 
most dear,” ’ 


‘ The following circumstauce, which is 
but Jittle known, is important, since it proves 
how muéh, in the height of the crisis, Napo- 
leon’s thoughts were directed towards the 
Bourbons. After the check sustained at 
Brienne, the evacuation of Troyes, the forced 
retreat on the Seine, and the degr: ading con- 
ditions which were transmited from Chiatil- 
lon, but which were so generously rejected, 
the emperor who was closeted with one of 
his friends, overpowered at sight of the mi- 
series which were impending over France, 
suddenly rose from his chair, exclaiming 
with warmth :—‘* Perhaps [ stt'l possess the 
means of saving France....Whatif lL were 
myself to recal the Bourbons! The allies 


| would then be compelled to arrest their 


‘course, under pain of being overwhelmed 
with disgrace, and detected in their dupli- 
city; under pain of being forced to acknow- 
ledge that their designs were directed against 
our territory, rather than against my person. 

I should sacrifice all to the country. [ 
should become the mediator between the 
French people and the Bourbons. I should 
oblige the latter to accede to the nationa! 
laws, and to swear fidelity to the existing 
compact: my glory and name would be a 
guarantee to the “French people. As to 
ine, Lhave re:gaed longenough. My career 

is filled with acts of glory; and this last will 
not be estcemed the least. I shall rise the 
higher by descending thus far....” Then, 
after a pause of some moments, he added : 





—** But can a repulsed dynasty ever fur- 


which bie acts and decisions seemed to ” 
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pive?....Can it ever forget?....Can the 
Bourbons be trusted?,... May not Fox be 
rizht in his famous maxun respecting resto- 
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(To be continued. ) 
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Account of an Expedition from Pitts- 

burgh to the Rocky Mountains, per- 

formed in the years 1819, 1820. By 

EDWIN JAMES. 

(Concluded from p. 535.) 

THE expedition of Major Long did not 
penetrate sufficiently into the Rocky 
Mountains to enable him to give much 
information respecting it: this defici- 
eucy was in some measure supplied by 
his interpreter, Joseph Bijeau, a French- 
man, who had formerly traversed and 
even resided some time among the wilds 


of the Mountains :— 

‘ He had traversed the country lying be- 
tween the north fork of the Platte and 
Arkansa in almost every direction, — His 
pursuits often led him within the Rocky 
Mountains, where the beaver are particu- 
larly abundant. He appears possessed not 
ouly of considerable acuteness of observa- 
tion, butofa degree of candour and veracity 
which gives credibility to his accounts and 
descriptions. ‘To him we are indebted for 
the fullowing account of the country situated 
within the mountains. 

‘ The region lying west of the first range 
of the Rocky Mountaias, and between the 

~sources of the Yellow Stone on the north, and 
Santa Fé on the south, is made up of ridges 
of mountains, spurs, and valleys. ‘The moun- 
tains are usually abrupt, often towering into 
maccessible peaks covered with perpetual 
snows. ‘The interior ranges and spurs are 
generally more elevated than the exterior ; 
this conclusion is at least naturally drawn 
from the fact, that they are covered with 
snow to a greater extent below their sum- 
mits. Although that point which we have 
denominated James’s Peak has been repre- 
sented as higher than any other part of the 
mountains within one hundred or one hun- 
dred and fitty miles, we are inclined to believe 
it falls much below several other peaks, and 
particularly that which was for many days 
observed by the party when ascending the 
Platte, 

* The valleys within the Rocky Mountains 
are, many of them, extensive, being from 
ten to twenty or thirty miles in width, and 
are traversed by many large and beautiful 
streams. In these valleys, which are desti- 
tute of timber, the soil is frequently fertile 
and covered with a rich growth of a white- 
flowered clover, upon which horses and 
other animals feed with avidity. They have 
an undulating surface, and are terminated on 
all sides by gentle slopes leading up to the 
base of the circumjacent mountains. Tim- 
ber may be had on the declivities of the 
hills in sufficient quantity to subserve the 
een of settlement. ‘The soil is deep, 
well watered, and adapted to cultivation. 


‘The Indians who inhabit within the 
mountains are roving bands, having no per- 





manent places of residence, and subsisting 
entirely upon the products of the chace. 
The people called Padoucas have been 
often represented as residing in the district 
now under consideration; but are not at 
this time to be found here, unless this name 
be synonymous with that of the Bald-heads, 
or some other of the six nations already 
enumerated,’ 

The journey of Major Long, like most 
exploratory travels, was subject to various 
inconveniences. It was not, however, 
to the privations they endured, in regard 
to food and water, that their miseries 
were confined; they experienced other 
sources of annoyance, particularly in the 
forests, where they were attacked, not 
by lions nor tigers, but by innumerable 
multitudes of wood-ticks, so minute as 
to be almost invisible, yet capable of in- 
flicting serious punishment :— 


‘These insects, unlike the musquitoes, 
gnats, and sand-flies, are not to be turned 
aside by a gust of wind, or an atmosphere 
surcharged with smoke, nor does the closest 
dress of leather atlord any protection from 
their persecutions, The traveller no sooner 
sets foot amung them, than they commence 
in countless thousands their silent and 
unseen march; ascending along the feet 
and legs, they insinuate themselves into 
every article of dress, and fasten, unper- 
ceived, their fangs upon every part of the 
body. The bite is not felt until the insect 
has had time to bury the whole of his head, 
and in the case of the most minute and most 
troublesome species, nearly his whole body, 
under the skin, where he fastens himself 
with such tenacity, that he will sooner suffer 
his head and body to be dragged apart than 
relinquish his hold. It would perhaps be 
advisable, when they are onee thoroughly 
planted, to suffer them to remain unmolested, 
as the head and claws left under the skin 
produce more irritation than the living ani- 
mal; but they excite such intolerable itch- 
ing, that the finger nails are sure very soon 
to do all finger nails can do for their des- 
truction. The wound, which was at first 
almost imperceptible, swells and inflames 
cradually, and being enlarged by rubbing 
and scratching, at length discharges a serous 
fluid, and finally suppurates to such an ex- 
tent, as to carry off the offending substance. 
If the insect is suffered to remain unmo- 
lested, he protracts his feast for some weeks, 
when he is found to have grown of enormous 
size, and to have assumed nearly the colour 
of the skin on which he has been feeding ; 
his limbs do not enlarge but are almost 
buried in the mass accumulated on his back, 
which extending forward bears against the 
skin, and at last pushes the insect from his 
hold. Nothing 1s to be hoped from be- 
coming accustomed to the bite of these 
wood-ticks, On the contrary, by long expo- 
sure to their venemous influence, the skin 
acquires a morbid irritability, which in- 
creases in portion to the frequency and con- 
tinuance of the evil, until at length the bite 


large and painful phlegmon. This may 
not be the case with every one; it was so 
with us, 

‘The burning and smarting of the skin 
prompted us to bathe and wash whenever 
we met with water; but we had not long 
continued this practice, when we perceived 
it only to augment our sufferings by increas- 
ing the irritation it was méant to allay. 

‘Tt is not on men alone that these blood- 
thirsty insects fasten themselves. Horses, 
dogs, and many wild animals are subject to 
to their attacks. On the necks of horses 
they are observed to attain a very large size, 
It is, nevertheless, sutticiently evident that, 
like musquitoes and other blood-sucking in- 
sects, by far the greater number of wood- 
ticks must spend their lives without ever 
establishing themselves as parasites on any 
animal, and even withouta single opportunity 
of gratifying that thirst for blood which, as 
they can exist and perform all the common 
functions of their life without its agency, 
would seem to have been given them merely 
for the annoyance of those who may fall in 
their way.’ 

The description of these insects brings 
us to some subjects of natural history, 
which form an interesting feature in this 
work, In the plains, the prairie-wolves 
roam at large, and, during the night, they 
will frequently approach the tent of the 


traveller : 

‘They are by far the most numerous of 
our wolves, and often unite in packs for the 
purpose of chasing deer, which they very 
frequently succeed in running down and 
killing. This, however, is an achievement 
attended with much difficulty to them, and 
in which the exertion of their utmost swift- 
ness and cunning are so often unavailing, 
that they are sometimes reduced to the 
necessity of eating wild plumbs, and other 
fruits to them almost indigestible, in order 
to distend the stomach, and appease, in a 
degree, the cravings of hunger. 

‘Their bark is much more distinctly like 
that of the domestic dog, than of any other 
animal: in fact the first two or three notes 
could not be distinguished from the bark of 
asmall terrier, but these notes are succeeded 
by a lengthened scream. 

¢ The wonderful intelligence of this animal 
is well worthy of note, and a few anecdotes 
respecting it may not be amiss. Mr. Peale 
constructed and tried various kinds of traps 
to take them, one of which was of the de- 
scription called a “ live trap,” a shallow box 
reversed, and supported at one end, by the 
well known kind of trap sticks, usually 
called the “ figure four,” which elevated the 
front of the trap upwards of three feet 
above its slab flooring; the trap was about 
six feet long, and nearly the same in breadth, 
and was plentifully baited with offal. Not- 
withstanding this arrangement, a wolf actu- 
ally burrowed under the flooring, and pulled 
down the bait through the crevices of the 
floor. Tracks of different sizes were ob- 

served about the trap. This procedure 
would seem to be the result of a faculty be- 
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yond mere instinct. 
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‘This trap proving useless, another was | the prairie-dog villages, 


constructed in a different part ofthe country, 
formed like a large cage, but with a small 
entrance at the top, tl rough which the ani- 
mals might enter, but not return; this was 
equally unsuccessful ; the wolves attempted 
in vain to get at the bait, as they would not 
enter by the route prepared for them, 

‘A large double ‘steel trap’? was next 
tried; this was profusely baited, and the 
whole, with the exception of the bait, was 
carefully concealed beneath the fallen leav es, 
This was also unsuccessful. Tracks of the 
anticipated victiins were next di ay observed 
to be impressed in numbers on the earth 
near the spot, but stll the trap, with its 
seductive charge, remained untouched. The 
bait was then removed from the trap, and 
suspended over it from the branch of a 
tree; sev eral pieces of meat were also sus- 
pended in a similar manner, from trees in 
the vicinity ; the following morning the bait 
over the trap alone remained, Supposing 
that their exquisite sense wf smell warned 
them of the position of the trap, it was 
removed, and again covered with leaves, 
and the baits being disposed as betore, the 
leaves to a considerable distance around 
were burned, and the trap remained per- 
fectly concealed by ashes; still the bait 
over the trap was avoided. Once only this 
trap was sprung, and had fastened for a 
short time upon the foot of a species, which 
was shot the following day at no great dis- 
tance ; it proved to be a species distinct 
from the prairie-wolf,’ 

The bisons are very numerous in this 
part of America: on the margin of the 
river Plate, Mr. James says, no fewer 
than ten thousand were seen in one vast 
herd. There seems no doubt that the 
bison once ranged over the United 
States, before they were generally set- 
tled. A few more detached facts of 
natural history, and we shall close these 
volumes :— 


The Coguimbo Owl.— Tn all the prairie- 
dog villages we had passed, small awls had 
been observed moving briskly about, but 

they had hitherto eluded all our attempts to 
take them. One was here caught, and on 
examination, found to be the species deno- 
minated coquimbo, or burrowing owl, (strix 
cunicularia.) This fellow citizen of the 
prairie-dog, unlike its grave and recluse 
congeners, is of a social disposition, and 
does not retire from the light of the sun, 
but endures the strongest mid-day clare of 
that luminary, and is in all respects a diur- 
nal bird. It stands high upon its legs, and 
flies with the rapidity of the hawk. The 
caquimbo owl, both in Chili and St. Do- 
mingo, agreeably to the accounts of Molina 
and Viellot, digs large burrows for its habi- 
tations and for the purposes of incubation ; 


the former author gives us to underst: ind | 


that the burrow penetre tes the earth to a 














considerable depth, whilst Viellot informs 
us that in St. 


two feet. 
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emall flock much scattered, and often 
perched on different hillocks, at a distance 


deceiving the eye with the appearance of 


the prairie-dog itself in an erect posture, 
They are not shy, but readily admit the 
hunter within gun-shot; but on his too near 
approach, a part or the whole of them rise 
upon the wing, uttering a note very like eee 
of the prairie-dogs, and alight at a sho 
distance. or continue their flight heated 
the view, 

‘The burrows into which we have seen 
the ow! descend, resembled in all respects 
those of the prairie-dog, deading yous to sup- 
pose, either that they were com: non, though 
perhaps not friendly occupants of th 1e ‘same 
burrow, or that the owl was the exclusive 
tenant of a burrow gained by right of con- | 
quest. But it is at the same time possible, 
that, as in Chili, the owl may excavate his 
own tenement. 

‘From the remarkable 
note between these too widely distinct 
animals, we might take occasion to remark 
the probability of the prairie-dog being an 
unintentional tutor to the young owl, did 
we not know that this bird utters the same 
sounds in the West Indies where the 
prairie-dog is not know to exist.’ 


Of the grizzly bear, (ursus horribilis,) 
which sometimes is found measuring 
fourteen feet in length, we are told,— 

‘This animal is widely distinct from any 
known species of bear, by the essential cha- 
racter of the elongated anterior claws, and 
rectilinear or slightly arcuated figure of its 
facial profile. In general appearance it 
may be compared to the alpine _ bear, 
(U. arctus,) and particularly to the Norwe- 

gian variety. ‘The claws, howeve r, of these, 
ant sear to be of the usual form and not elon- 
sated, and the facial space included between 
the eves is deeply indented ; they also differ 
in their m: uiners, and clmab trees, which the | 
grizzly bear 1s never known to do. 


‘Lewis and Clarke frequently saw ar 1d} Duke of Rovico 
AL ( ~~ 


killed these bears di: uring their ‘celebrated 
expedition across the continent. They men- 
tion one which was nine feet long from the 
nose to the tip of the tail. The fore foot of 
another was nine Inches across, its hind foot 
eleven and three quarter inches long, exclu- 
sive of the talons, and seven inches wide. 
The talons of a third were six and one- 
fourth inches long. 

‘They will not alw ays attack, even when 
wounded, *“ As they fired, he did not at- 
tempt to attack, but fled with a& most tre- 
mendous roar, and such was its extraordi- 


coincidence of 


sometimes in a | 
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and five feet long, after ruoning a mile and a 
half. The fieece and skin were a heavy 
burden for two men, and the oil amcunted 
to eight gallons. 


Another, shot through the heart, ran at 
his usual pace nearly « quarter of a mile, 
before he fe!!.’ 

We might glean many more notices 


| of natural history, but these may suffice 


es 





| 


| 
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the general reader and such as have 
not the Opportunity of consulting the 


work itself, 


Memoirs of the Baron de Kolli, &c. 
(Concluded from p. 553.) 
We left the Baron de Kolli, last week, 
in the hands of his gaolers, hurrying 
him : away to a p lace of creater security 
than that from which he had nearly 
escaped, He was now placed at the 
top of the Donjon, in the secret cell of 
the eastern tower. From this moment 
he passed for dead,—the report was ge- 
nerally spread, and hts children, who 
were very young, put on mourning for 
him. All the rigours of confinement 
were now aggravated; frequently he 
was without food—he had no shoes, 
but a pair of sandals made out of ar 
old hat, and his linen was worn out. 
In the same prison were confined seve- 
ral Spanish patriots, particularly Pala- 
fox, the hero of Saragossa, General 
Saez, and Don Carlos O’Donnel, with 
whom he was sometimes able to com- 
municate. At this time, Baron de 
Kolli says, there were four thousand 
state prisoners In mes countries ¢ onquer- 


ed by Bonaparte, O! e for ith of which 


| were of the Incher classe: 


| 








nary tenacity of life, that, although he had | 


five balls passed through his lungs, and five 
other wounds, he swam more than half across 
the river to a sand-bar, and survived twenty 
minutes. He weighed between five or six 
hundred pounds, at least, and ineasured eivlit 
feet seven and a half inches fro: mn the nose to 
the extremity of the hind teet.” 

‘One lived two hours and a half after 
having been shot throuch the centre of his 
lungs, and winist in this state, 


for himself a bed tn the caith two 


he prepare a 


fect dec . 


On the 7th of February, 4s 114, Baron 
de Kolli was desired to prepare for his 
departure, pursuant to an order of the 
minister of police, 
which concluded, by stating, that asthe 
baron was one of the most dangerous of 
the state prisoners, he should be better 
pleased to hear of his death than his 
escape. A strong iron chain was put 
round the baron’s body, and he was at- 
tached to two other prisoners, and con- 
veyed to Saumur, where he was put ay 
secret, and confined until the allies en- 
tered Paris and proclaimed Louis XVIII. 
On the 16th of April he was liberated. 

It might have been supposed, that a 
man who had risked so much for the 
Bourbons would have received justice, 
if not gratitude, from them; but tiris 
was not the case; and when, after i! 


restoration of Louis XVIIl, Baron de 
Kolli claimed the restitution of 20 ) 
francs in diamonds and 15,''00 franes in 
notes, which had been paid into t 

chest of the veneral police, the king 


issucd the fol 
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ROYAL ORDONNANCE. 
‘“ TIaving heard the report upon the 
claim made by the Sieur de Kolli, who was 
jntrusted with a mision of the British go- 


vernment to his Catholic Majesty, during | 


lis majesty’s captivity at Valencay, for the 
restitution of a sum of 200,000 franes in 
diamonds on paper, 15,000 franks in bank 
nutes, a cabriolet, a horse, a gold and silver 
mounted sabre, and various other objects. 

‘* Having beard the considerations in 
support of this claim, the king decides that 
the sum of 15,000 frances and the moveables 
and other effects belonging to the Chevalier 
de Kolli, shali be restored to him, and that 
the diamonds seized at Paris, are, and re- 
main confiscated, as having been given to 
the Sieur de Kolh by a government then at 
war with France, 

(Signed) “ Louis.” ’ 

In January, 1817, the baron made a 
new application for his property, and 
was informed, that the king had decided 
that the diamonds which he had piaced 
in deposit at Paris, remained confiscat- 
ed. The British ministry, however, 
treated him with liberality, and employ- 
ed him in a new mission to Madrid, 
where he was introduced to Ferdinand 
Vili. by Sir Henry Weilesley, the Un- 
tish ambassador. ‘The king received 
him kindly, and conferred on him the 
cross of the royal Spanish order of 
Charles IL. dispensing with the proofs 
“of nobility, &c. required by the statutes 
ofthe order. He also gave him a grant 
of a privilege of 108,000 crowns upon 
the Hayannah; but, by the treachery of 
an American agent, he was disappoint- 
ed of the greatest portion of this mark 
of royal favour, and the Cortes stripped 
him of the rest at one of their first sit- 
tings. 

Jaron de Kolii returned from Madrid 
just as Napoleon lad regained his au- 
thority in France. Arrived at Bour- 
deaux, he tendered his services to the 
Duchess d’Angouleme. It was soon dis- 
covered, that, even at Bourdeaux, no 
reliance was to be placed on the garri- 
son; the duchess, however, wished to 
ascertain the fact, and ordered the troops 
to be assemb!ed in their barracks, 


‘The generals expressed their dread of 


the conseqnences of this bold step, but her 


royal hichness remained firm, and immedie | 


ately set out in an open carriage, tollowed 
by an immense crowd, always eager to sce 
her. She entered alone into the Chateau- 
Trompette ; the garrison was drawa up un- 
der arms, when madame stood up, aud thus 
addressed them: ** If there are among you 
aay, who yet recollect the oaths of fidelity 
which You renewed to me only a few days 
since, and who remain faithful to the king, 
let ther guitche ranks, and speak out aloud 
....What! is it possible that it is the very 
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so soon forgot the favours with which you 
have been loaded by the prince my bus- 
band ?—Oh, God! how cruel it 1s, after 
twentv vears of misfortunes, to be again 
compelled to expatriate myself! But I ain 
still a Frenchwoman—and you are no longer 
Frenchmen.—Dismiss !”"’ 

Baron de Kolli joined the few royal- 
ists there were, and, after some very ha- 
zardous adventures, was taken prisoner ; 
he was conveyed to a dungeon, and a 
court-martial was summoned to try him. 
The battle of Waterloo, however, in- 
tervened, and Baron de Kollt escaped 
death a second time. 

The * Memoirs of the Queen of Etru- 
ria,’ which form an appendage of some 
forty pages, were written a few days 
after the liberation of Italy, in 1814, 
and were addressed to the allied powers 
by her majesty, in vindication of her 
own rights and those of her son, to the 
Duchy of Parma, Placentia, and Guas- 
talla. ‘The congress of Vienna recog- 
nised her claim, and decided, that pos- 
session of those states should be restored 
to her after the death of Maria Louisa, 
the widow of Napoleon. In the mean 
time, the principality of Lucca was as- 
signed her as a provisional indemnity. 

‘Maria Louisa Infanta of Spain and 
Queen of Etruria, was daughter to 
Charles IV., and is, consequently, sister 
of Ferdinand VII. At the age of thir- 
teen years and a-half, she was married 
to Don Louis of Bourbon, eldest son of 
the Duke of Parma, who had gone to 
Madrid to marry her sister. When she 
1ad been married about seven years, 
ier husband, by the treaty of Luneville, 
was called to the throne of Tuscany, by 
the title of King of Etruria. At the age 
of twenty-seven, she became a widow, 
and, returning to her family, shared all 
their misfortunes and continement in 
France. In her efforts to reclaim ‘Tus- 
eany, she incurred the imperial dis- 
pleasure, and, with her infant daugh- 
ter, was sentenced to a monastery, 
while ber son was to be sent to her 
father aad mother. She says:— 

*< daly twenty-four hours elapsed between 
this order and its execution, In that short 
space [L was condemned to be separated 
frou. a son whom I loved most tenderly, 
froma house which, in losing me, lost every 
thing,and from all my property. I travelled 
night and day with my daughter, with only 
one lady to accompany us, besides a temale 
servaut and a pliysician; and, to complete 
our party, we had the wretch of a commis- 
sary, who showed the most brutal tnsensi- 
bility, when he saw the tears I shed for the 
loss of my son, just torn from my arms. 
Every sort of rudeness which could be 
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regunent of Angouleme to which [address | thought of to imsult me during our journey, 


myself in vain? Is it possible that you have | he made use of; we were, in addition, ex- 
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posed to the insults of the populace, who 
murmured ut seeing a carriage filled with 
women, tollowed by a police officer. In 
this manner, at the end of ten days, we ar- 
rived at Rome in the evening. At the last 
post, I was delivered into the custody of an 
officer of the Roman police; and, about 
nine o'clock in the evening, we reached the 
monastery, the prioress of which, with asin- 
gle light in her hand, came tu the door to 
receive us; neither, bed, supper, nor cham- 
ber were prepared for the Queen of Etruria 
aod her daughter. 

*T remained two years and a-half in this 
monastery, and a whole year without seeing 
a soul, without speaking to a creature, and 
without being allowed to write or to receive 
news, not even of my own son, I was put 
into an apartment which looked into the 
inner court, and I was forbid to appear at 
any of the outer windows, Exactly a month 
alter my entrance into the convent, Janet, 
intendant of the treasury, paid me a visit, 
and took from me the jewels I had brought 
with me, after wich I was allowed a pen- 
sion of 2500 francs per month for my sup- 
port. I had passed eleven months in the 
convent, when my parents arrived at Rome 
on the 16th of July, 1812. I was in hopes 
of being set at lhberty immediately after; 
but far from that, in place of the severity 
with which I was treated being diminished, 
I was placed under greater restrictions than 
ever; and their cruelty was even carried so 
far as to forbid my father, or any of the mem- 
bers of my family, from approaching the 
convent themselves, or sending any messen- 
ger there. Once a mouth only, sometimes 
at greater intervals, Gencral Miollis brought 
my parents and my son to visit me, but I 
was not allowed to kiss the dear child more 
than once; or even to look at him but ata 
distance, and always in the presence of wit- 
nesses. ‘These rare visits lasted only a 
quarter of an hour, or twenty migutes at 
most. In this sorrowful state I remained 
during two years and a-half, so completely 
cut off from all intercourse with the world, 
that when a stranger came to visit the mo- 
nastery, I was ordered to shut myself up in 
my cliamber, and not allowed to quit it, un- 
til the prioress sent me word that the 
visitor had departed. General Mliolhis 
came frequently to see me, not only in the 
unworthy capacity of gaoler, but to insult 
my fallen situation with his sardonic laugh 
and insolent speeches.’ 

In January, 1814, when Rome was 
occupied by the Neapolitan troops, the 
Queen of Etruria was liberated. The 
misfortunes of persons brought up in the 
luxury of a court will always excite 
sympathy, particularly when the indi- 
vidual is a woman, and hence the ‘ Me- 
moirs of the Queen of Etruria’ are dou- 
bly interesting. Indeed, the whole 
work is one of the most interesting ro- 
mances of real life that we ever read ; 
and yet we believe there is no ground 
for suspecting the general authenticity 
of the narrative. 
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An Easu Method of acquiring the Read- 
ing of Hebrew with the V owel- points, 
according to the ancient Practice. By 

AN EXPERIENCED TEACHER, 

A SHEET, about the size of two pages 
of The Literary Chronicle, conveys this 
useful instruction to the Hebrew stu- 
dent. ‘The table contains three lessons, 
namely,—the different alphabets in use 
among the Jews, the vowel-points and 
some rules respecting them, and the let- 
ters and points, with the pronunciation. 
Leaving the disputes of philologists and 
theologians on the antiquity or divine 
origin of the Hebrew points, to be set- 
tled or debated among themselves, we 
may observe that, to be able to read by 
them cannot fail of being of considera- 
ble advantage, in enabling the student 
not only to read the Hebrew language 
critically, but to converse in it. 
+ + > 
CASANOVIANA. 

We should certainly have abstained 
from making any allusion to the existence 
of such a work as Casanova’s Memoirs, 
had not a contemporary journal ventured 
to recommend them in so very unquali- 
fied a manner as even to express a wish 
for their translation. We are far from 
thinking the naturalization ofsucha work, 
in our language, could prove serviceable 
to the morals of either the present or the 
rising generation. That there isa fund 
of accurate and intelligent observation, 
and shrewd reflection on human cha- 
racter, in these volumes, we are not 
disposed to deny; but they constitute a 
manual of that libertine epicureanism 
which, where it is adapted to the circum- 
stances of one individual, must prove 
the wreck of hundreds. Society is not 
formed exclusively for hommes a bonnes 
fortunes, and they who suffer themselves 
to be dazzled by the example of a suc- 
cessful adventurer, may discover too late 
that the celebrity at which they aim is 
but disgrace, and that the enjoyments to 
which they have fearlessly sacrificed 
every thing is but remorse. In the 
hands of the calm philosopher, who can 
coolly contemplate the psychological 
study here exhibited, with the sang 





froid with which a naturalist examines 


an anatomical preparation, the work 
will do no harm, but it does not, there- 
fore, follow, that it is fit for general 
perusal, A work of so lubricous a 
character, so replete with scenes and 
etaiis which only the most cynical 
ibertinism could have recorded, must 
wr be dangerous, whatever be the 
“ essons which it may incidentally 
sen Mt, or uitimately wish to impress ; 
nce the majority of readers will swal- 
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low only the pernicious principles and 
maxims, without noticing the correc. 
tive ones. Such a work is, perhaps, | 
even more pernicious than the notorious 

Faublas, as the incidents it records 

are genuine, whereas those of the 

latter are fictitious. In high colour. | 
ing and lubricity the memoirs of the 

Italian adventurer are not inferior to | 
those of the Chevalier: and whatever. 
apology, dissolute as his conduct was, 

charity might be induced to extend 

to the irregularities and indiscretions of 
Casanova in his youth, there is some- 

thing very revolting in his having sat. 
down at an advanced age, after the force 

of the passions had subsided, delib.- 

rately and circumstantially to relate ex- 

cesses, the remembrance of which should 

prove any thing but consolatory to de- 

clining age, and which a laudable species 

of hypocrisy should have prompted him 

tosuppress. This pruriency of an aged 

auto-biographer certainly does not in-. 
spire us with any great esteem towards | 
him; and yet we should be unjust in | 
affirming that Casanova was only a 
mere depraved, unprincipled debauchee ; 
he had many redeeming points in his” 
character, and much to entitle him to 

our admiration—always enough to secure 

him from contempt. But he is, on this 

very account, the more dangerous to the | 
inexperienced, who, when they meet | 
with persons of this description, imagine | 
that they have only to copy their vices in 

order to resemble them—not aware that | 
they please not so much by their pro- | 
fligacy as in spite of it. Let us, more-_ 
over, candidly confess that the loose and | 
immoral conduct of the individuakwas 
in this instance somewhat palliated by 
the general dissoluteness of the age. 
From the picture he has drawn of cons | 
temporary manners, society appears to. 
have resembled one great brothel, where 

prostitution was universal, where neither 

a regard for decency, nor moral prin- 

ciple, nor even devotion, were the least 

check upon criminal indulgence, and 

where adultery was so common that it 

ceased even to have the poignancy of a 

prohibited enjoyment, Having thus stated 

our opinion of the work, and deprecated | 
any translation of the narrative, we pro- 
ceed to pick our way through the miry 
places, and glean here and there a 
Hower which may be transplanted with- | 
out pollution. 

Women.—‘ A beautiful woman, destitute 
of mtellectual qualifications, can afford her 
lover no other gratification than the enjoy- 
ment of her person. While an ugly one, 
on the contrary, endowed with superior 
talent, can render a man so enamoured of her 
mental charms, that he will neither wish for 
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nor miss any others. Were any one to ask a 
beautitul but frivolous female, whether she 


would exchange a tittle of her beauty for 


more understanding; if she is sincere, she 
will confess that she is satished with that 

ortion of the latter that has fallen to her 
Loe. But why is she so? Precisely because 
she cannot appreciate that of which she has 
no knowledge. But let us inquire of a wo- 
man more favoured with mental than with 
personal attractions, whether she would 
change her lot with the one whom we have just 
mentioned, and she will reply, No. Where- 
fore? Because she possesses both imagina- 
tion and understanding, and, consequently, 
cannot but be aware that they amply make 
up tor her deficiency in the other respect. 
Only when she is dearned can an intelligent 
woman fail of gaining her busband’s atfec- 
tions; for erudition is becoming to no wo- 
man. Learning is of all things the most 
fatal to the essential attractions of the sex ; 
and, after all, their learning never proceeds a 
step farther than what is already known. 
Not a single discovery in setence has ever yet 
been made by a female. Women are deficient 
in the energy requisite to advance to the 
plus ultra; while our sex, on the contrary, 
are inferior to them in simplicity of judg- 
ment, and the delicacy of our sensation. 


' Let us attack a female with a sophism, and 


she will be unable to refute it, but she will 
as assuredly not suffer herself to be deluded 
by it. Her reply will be, “ I do not under- 
stand such matters ;” and she will reject it. 
But a man—or a learned lady, if unable to 
refute it by argument, will admit its validity, 
and accept it as sterling coin. What an in- 
tolerable burthen to a man must a woman 
be who possesses the mind of a Madame 
Dacier 

Anecdote.—‘ WhileI was looking round (at 
the theatre) [ was accosted by a man about 
three times as big as myself, who very cour- 
teously inquired if I were a foreigner? I 
replied in the affirmative, and he asked how 
I liked Paris. I launched out into enco- 


_miums on it, and the very next minute, ob- 


serving in a box, to the right, alady covered 
with diamonds, but of monstrous corpulency ; 
“ Who,” said I, ** can that great clumsy sow 
there possibly be ?’—“ It is the wife of this 
great hog whom you see here.”—“‘I beg a 
thousand pardons,” returned I, endeavouring 
to excuse myself. But there was no need to 
puzzle myself for an apology ; for, instead of 
seeminy at all offended, he was rather in dan- 
ver of being suffocated with laughter. I[ 
was overwhelmed with confusion. When 
he had laughed till he was satisfied, he left 
me, and I immediately after saw him in the 
box speaking to his wife. Both laughed 
heartily, and I was on the point of doing the 


only thing that was left for me to do—to 


retreat as quickly as possible, when I heard 
him call out tome—*“ Monsieur! monsieur !” 
Not to have noticed this would have shewn a 
wantof good-breeding; I was obliged, there- 
fore, to approach the box, and the gentleman 
very politely entreated me to excuse his laugh- 
ing, and thenin the most affable and engaging 
manner pressed me to sup with them. I 
refused the invitation, on the plea of having 
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a prior one. This invitation, however, was 
repeated, and was seconded by the lady. 
In order, therefore, to convince them that I 
made no mere excuse, [ informed them that 
I was engaged to sup with Silvia. “TI can 
then, with your permission, easily release 
you from yourengagement.” So saying he left 
the box, and shortly after returned with Bal- 
letti, who said that his mother was overjov- 
edto hear thatI had made suchan acquaint- 
ance, and whispered in my ear that it was 
M. de Beauchamp, the Receiver-General.’ 

This anecdote reminds us of a similar 
one of an English peer; but the querist 
was not altogether so fortunate as Casa- 
nova, inasmuch as he did not gain 
access to an excellent table, and obtain 
the favour of a wealthy patron. We 
would not, however, advine any one to 
attempt, on the authority of this success, 
to try whether fortune would befriend 
him in the same manner. It was the 
merest good luck inthe world. Another 
man might have put the same question, 
and only got his nose pulled for his im- 
pertinence. A person may fall from the 
top of a ladder and escape uninjured, 
but he must bea mostegregious fool, who, 
on the faith of having the same success, 
should be for repeating the ex periment.* 

The Queen of France's Dinner.—‘ I entered 
a room where I perceived about a dozen 
courtiers in attendance, In the middle was 


a table large enough for a dozen guests, but 


only covered for one. “ For whom is this 
table?” inquired I. “ For the queen, who is 
now going to dine. Here she comes !” She 
immediately entered, and had ona large cap, 
or head-dress of the kind that was usually 
worn ina morning-dress. Shehad no rouge 
on her face, and her whole appearance be- 
spoke a woman of strict manners. As soon 
as she had seated herself, the noblemen pre- 
sent formed a half-circle about ten paces 
from the table. 1 placed myself along with 
them, and every one observed the most pro- 
found silence. Her Majesty began to eat, but 
with her eyes fixed constantly on her plate, 
and without addressing any one. Having 
tasted of a dish, she appeared to be satistied 
with it, and helped herself from the same 
again. But, as if she ought to apologize for 
what might appear too great an indulgence 
of her palate, she looked at those present, 
as if to address one of them, and singling out 
one, she called out,“ M. Lowendal!” A hand- 
some man,about two inches taller than myself, 
rising from his seat, and bowing to her Ma- 
jesty, advanced about three steps, and said, 
** Madame.” —“ Is not this ragout, which I 
prefer to any thing else on the table, a fri- 
casee of young chickens?”—“‘I believe it is, 
madame.” After this reply, which was given 

* Our friend Joe Miller has, also, ‘a little 
anecdote,’ somewhat resembling that of Casa- 
nova. * Who is that ugly woman just enter- 
ing the box there?’ said a gentleman to his 
neighbour in the pit. * That is, sir, my sister.’ 





‘But I do not mean that lady; [ mean the 
frightful creature whoaccompaniesher’—* That, 
sir, is my wife.’ 





ina solemn tone, the queen continued eating, 
and Lowendal stepping back, resumed his 
seat. Her Majesty finished her repast with- 
out uttering another syllable, and immedi- 
ately afterwards retired. I had long been 
anxious to behold the celebrated warrior, 
who had taken Bergen-op-zoom, and was 
happy to be present when such an Hnportant 
question was addressed to him bya queen of 
France, and hear his opinion given in as so- 
lemn a tone, as if he had been passing sen- 
tence of death in a court-martial !’ 


We would hardly be condemned to 
dine thus for all the ragouts ever served 
up from a royal kitchen. Poor woman ! 
Really, to banquet in a Quaker’s meet- 
ing-house would be more lively than 
dining thus. 

The Rhinoceros.—‘ I was one day din- 
ing at Lady Lambert’s; I had a very fine 
cornelian ring, with a masteily head of 
Louis XV., which was handed round to the 
company, that they might examine it; when 
a marquise, on returning the ring, asked me 
if it was an antigue. ‘ The stone, adam,” 
replied I, “certainly is,” and every one 
laughed heartily. But the young marquise, 
who, by the bye, had the reputation of be- 
ing clever and witty, did not perceive what 
had occasioned the mirth of the company, 
After dinner, mention was made of a rhino- 
ceros that was then exhibiting at the Foire 
St. Germain; and it was proposed to go 
and see it. We accordingly drove thither, 
and, arriving at the foire, got out of our 
carriage, as we had to wander up and down 
among the booths, to find out where the 
rhinoceros was. As the only gentleman in 
the party, I offered my arm to the ladies, 
and the clever marquise preceded us. At 
the entrance of the place where the rhino- 
ceros was, the proprietor of the animal sat 
in order to receive the money of the visitors. 
He was a very large man, of a brown com- 
plexion, andin an African dress. His ap- 
pearance, it must be confessed, was some- 
thing like that of a monster; although the 
marquise might certainly have taken him for 
aman. This, however, was not the case, 
for, stepping up to him, she said, “ Pray, 
sir, are you the rhinoceros?” On discover- 
ing her mistake, she apologized to the Afri- 
can, saying, ‘* I had never seen a rhinoceros 
before, therefore you must excuse me for 
taking you for one.”’ 

Justice asleep.—* The Abbé Voisenon’s 
witty repartees and clever poems obtained 
for him considerable distinction. I once 
asked him, why that despotic action of the 
king, by which he compelled the parliament 
to register certain edicts, was termed a Lit 
de Justice? ‘* Because, as Justice is not then 
awake, she has occasion tor a bed to sleep 
upon.”’ 

Dupré.— Av immense clapping accom- 
panied the entrance of a dancer, a very 
fine Jarge man, in an enormous black pe- 
ruke, whose curls reached half-way down 
his body, and attired in a sort of long robe, 
open in front, Patu informed me, witha 
countenance expressive of reverence and 
eayer expectation, that I beheld the great 
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Dupré. Having frequently heard of this ec. 
lebrated dancer, my attention was excites 
A fine figure approached, with measured 
steps, the extremity of the orchestra, slow]+ 
raised its bent hands, waved them in 
graceful manner, extended them tothe spec- 
tators, drew them back, then moved his 
feet, made a few small steps, made a sudden 
spring upwards, turned himself on one leg, 
and disappeared at the side wing. This, 
which was Dupré’s whole dance, did not 
continue longer than thirty seconds. The 
applause in the parterre and boxes was im- 
mense. [ asked what was the meaning of 
all this, and Patu informed me, that it was 
a tribute to the inimitable grace of Dupré 
and the heavenly harmony of his move- 
ments. He was then in his sixtieth year, 
and the sarae that he had always been, 
“ low !” exclaimed I, with some surprise, 
“did he never dance in any other manner ?”* 
— And is it possible that he should dance 
more delightfully? That developement of 
attitude which you have just beheld, was 
the very perfection of grace. What, there- 
fore, can surpass it? He invariably repeats 
the same dance, and we always find it 
new. It has all the emphasis of beauty, ex- 
cellence, and truth. It penetrates the very 
soul, That dance is what dancing really 
ought to be—it is, in fact, singing. In 
Italy, people have no idea of any thing of 
the kind.”’’ 

Names. —‘ All the good and noble 
qualities of de Fabris would have been 


of no service tu him had he continued. . 


to bear his old name of Tognolo. So 
great in this most foolish of all possible 
worlds, is the force of a name: and, 
therefore, whenever one attaches himself 
to science or the arts, it behoves him to 
change his appellation for a better, should 
he unfortunately have an ill-sounding one. 
No one can, in justice, censure a man for so 
doing, provided that he makes choice of a 
name appropriated to no one else. The al- 
phabet is open to the whole world, and 
every one has a right to any of the letters of 
it, to form a name to his own fancy. Had 
Voltaire always borne the name of Arouct, 
he would never have entered the temple of 
immortality. The door would have been 
shut in his face. D’Alembert would never 
have attained to celebrity with that of Le 
Rond; nor would Metastasio have shone as 
Trapasso. Melancthon would not have 
dared to write of the Eucharist with his ori- 
ginal name of Schwarzerde (Blackearth). 
Beauharnois would have been ridiculous, 
had he retained the appellauon of Beauvit, 
even although the founder of his faunly 
owed his fortune to it. The Bourbaux 
chose to be called Bourbons ; and the Cara- 
glios would assuredly change their name, 
were they to remove to Portugal.’ 
Reciprocal Blunders.—‘ Her neice, a very 


modest sensible girl, of fourteen, now made 


her appearance. I had given ber about halt 
a-dozen lessons in Italian, alanguage which 
she took great pleasure in studying, and, 1n 
order to show me her progress, she address- 
ed me in it, saving, * Signore sono mncantice 
di vi vedere in buona salute.”—“ [ani much 
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obliged to you, mademoiselle : but, instead 
of saying sono tncantata, you should say 
* ho piacere,” and, instead of di vi vedere, 
say, * di vedervi."—“ Je crovois qui'll fal- 
loit mettre le vi devant.”-—** Non, mademui- 
selle, nous le mettons derri¢re.” ’ Every one 
burst out into a loud laugh, the poor girl 
blushed up to the eyes, and | stood confused 
at the egregious blunder I had committed, 
hardiv knowing in what it consisted ; when 
Crebillon, who was present, informed me, 
chat I ought to have said apres (after) and 
not derritre (behind). This pleasant qui- 
proquo was repeated all over Paris, and ob- 
tained for me some attention,’ 


Original. 
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LITERARY GLADIATORS. 


AwyonG the characteristics of the perio- 
dical literature of the present day, not 
the least extraordinary feature is that 
gladiatorial spirit which displays itself 
with such fierce and bitter virulence 
against political and literary opponents, 
To an uninterested spectator it cannot 
but cause astonishment, to see with 
what determined ferocity the combat- 
ants assail each other, not merely with 
blows, but with every sort of filth, till 
they altogether cut the most ludicrous 
and contemptible figures, This is, no 
doybt, very amusing to the public, who 
look on this sort of sport just asa crowd 
does on a couple of fighting coal-heav- 
ers, and cares as little for the miserable 
plight to which they reduce each other. 
But it is difficult to conceive how any 
one can imagine that the cause which 
he pretends to support, can be really 
benefited by intemperate and brutal vio- 
lence and savage abuse. As for urba- 
nity and moderation, there is much 
more of either of these qualities exhi- 
bited by a couple of  prize-fighters, 
Writers, professing to espouse the cause 
of public morals and religion, attack 
their real or supposed adversaries with 
the envenomed weapons of private 
scandal and ridicule. In their zeal for 
morality, they scruple not to have re- 
Course to the grossest indecency; and 
(0 set others an example of Christian 
charity, and of their desire to reclaim 
them from error, they exhibit the cold- 
est malignity and the utter abandon- 
ment of every generous feeling. The 
“pposite party, determined to show 
their Liberality, employ just the same 
Weapons, and use them with equal fair- 
fess and moderation, with the same 
a and ingenuousness, Opprobri- 
ho are bandied about from one 
a Othe other, * Vermin’ and ¢ cock- 
an answered by epithets equally 

opumentary. In such contests, the 
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sacrifice of the character of individuals 
is held to be of no regard. Malignant 
gossip is circulated without intermis- 
sion, domestic privacy is invaded, and 
anecdotes frequently related that ought 
to fill the publishers of them with 
shame, since the circumstances which 
they relate could never have been 
known, but for the violation of hospi- 


tality, or by employing the agency of 


treacherous domestics, Yet such is the 
voracious appetite of the public for 
slander, that it will swallow the most 
incredible reports. A hireling scrib- 
bler will minutely detail occurrences 
which he states to have taken place in 
circles to which he could never have 
had access, or pretends to disclose cir- 
cumstances which could’ be known only 
to the parties concerned in them, and 
which are certainly not likely to be 
divulged by them. Or are we really to 
suppose that these people have their 
agents and spies in every drawing-room 
of note, in every lady’s boudoir? It is 
absurd to imagine that those who make 
a traffic of slander, will scruple to em- 
ploy the most wanton falsehood, or that 
they will feel the least compunction at 
violating truth. Even the good quali- 
ties of their opponents serve only to ex- 
asperate them to greater hostility :_ they 
are indignant that any one but them- 
selves should pretend to have a single 
virtue or the least intellect ; 
‘ Nul n’aura de l’esprit 
Hormis nous et nos amis ;’ 

This is their motto; and in perfect con- 
sonance with it is the generosity which 
they display towards all those of the 
contrary side. Has an unfortunate ad- 
versary any natural detect ? This is exult- 
ingly held up to ridicule, magnified be- 
yond all dimensions, and converted into 
a fit subject for obloquy. Does he 
squint? He might hope with greater 
impunity to be guilty of any moral 
obliquity than of this obliquity of vi- 
sion. Does he limp? He would be 
more mercifully treated did he even ex- 
hibit the cloven foot of the devil himself. 

Our reacers will, perhaps, by this 
time suspect, that we ourselves are in- 
dulging in gross exaggeration; if so, let 
them turn to the last number of Black- 
wood’s Magazine, and they may there 
witness one of these gladiatorial engage- 
ments,—the writer falls foul of Messrs. 
Jetfery and Hazlitt at a most furious rate, 
and having lashed them till he can hold 
the scourge no longer, and having be- 
sides quite exl!sausted his stock of vitu- 
perative missiles, he complacently and 
modestly sings his own triumph, gene- 





rously affects to pity the poor ‘ vermin’ 
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whom he has demolished, and then, 
adopting the scientific and elegant lan- 
guage of the * Fancy," tells Mr. Jeffery, 
that if he be not contented, he has no 
objection to give him the satisfaction of 
a regular pitched battle between the 
‘blue and yellow’ and Blackwood. 
This, it must be confessed, is truly edi- 
fying; nor is it less pleasant to hear 
a literary arbiter shew his proficiency in 
that language which had hitherto rare- 
ly been heard beyond the boxing ring, 
and to witness his exquisite skill and 
taste in transplanting it into an arena of 
literary combatants. 

Seriously speaking, however, it is dis- 
gusting to hear so much virulent Bil- 
lingsgate, so much coarse and illiberal 
invective, so much low and vulgar exul- 
tation, uttered by any persons above the 
rabble, let them be as opposite as may 
be in principles, party, or taste. Nor 
is it less painful to witness the fero- 
city with which such combatants ex- 
pose each others’ personal weaknesses 
and failings, or more serious delin- 
quencies. It is not thus that the hite- 
rary character is to be en or 
rendered estimable. The public, as we 
have before remarked, enjoys the fun of 
the affray, little caring which party 
yields first, or whether they both fall 
exhausted together, equally covered 
with the dirt they have been pelting at 
each other; but it is mortifying to see 
writers of any talent lend themselves to 
such a degradation. In saying this, we 
accuse no party in particular, for we be- 
lieve that there is pretty much about 
the same degree of malignity, vitupe- 
ration, obstinacy, egotism, the same 
want of candour, and the same blind 
prejudice on both sides. 

‘Iliacos intra muros peccatar et extra.” 
There is, too, so much loud abuse, and 
so little fairness of argument and cool 
reasoning, that it is next to impossible 
to decide which party is right,—or, rae 
ther, which is least in the wrong. We 
should have hoped that, ere now, this 
evil would have corrected itself; but we 
see no termination to it, so long as an 
unprincipled appetite for scandal ex- 
ists on the part of the public, or so long 
as there shall be those found mean 
enough to gratify it, by the abandon- 
ment of all that 1s either generous in 
feeling or honourable in character. 

—_+@>-e—— 
PRESENTIMENT. 

‘These wild and wailing winds can bode no good ; 
Their thousand voices whisper in my ear 
Of things unsanctified and strange...... 


. «eee dark spirits are abroad.’ 
THe Mactc River. 





If must, | think, have been in the No- 
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vember of 1783 that my occasions called 

me into the West of England, and, hav- 
ing accomplished the chief object of my 
journey, | was anxious to reach the lit- 
tle town of Bishop's L » which lay 
ut but a few miles’ distance, where my 
friend R had for some years resid- 
ed, and to whom I had long promised 
a visit. Some little matters detained | 








me until late in the afternoon, and | | 


was half inclined, from my ignorance 
of the country, and the way lying, 
was informed, through cross-roads and 
some private fields (no unusual thing in 
those parts), to postpone it until “the 
morrow ; but the consideration of losin 

the intervening time, and the utter des- 
titution of all society and entertainment, 
deterred me from remaining, and I ac- 
cordingly started, about five 0 ‘clock, in 
the confident expectation of being soon 
comfortably seated by a good fire, and 
with those from whom many years had 
sundered me. ‘The day had _ been 
gloomy and lowering, and promised lit- 


tle gratification in the ride; but my mind | 


was too fixedly directed to the welcome 
reception I should receive, to be disturb- 
ed by the thought of a few hours’ unplea- 
sant travelling. ‘The road was indeed 
most uninviting, and the current of m 
ideas continuatly broken by the obsta- 
cles which it interposed to my progress. 
Sometimes the lanes were nearly 1m- 
assable, by the deep ruts formed by 
eavy waggons, and the soil, soft and 
clayey, was rendered almost liquid by 
the action of the late rains upon the 
surface, and not unfrequently terminat- 
ed in quantities of muddy water, of 
whose depth or danger | could of course 
form no conjecture. At others, my 
course would be impeded by gates and 
hurdles, the rude fastenings of which 
might have defied all ingenuity to unra- 
vel; and the prostration of a half score 
of trees, now and then atforded a variety 
to the monotony of all around, most re- 
freshing to the jaded spirits of both man 
and horse. My anxiety to get quit of 
this rascally route, was redoubled by the 
fall of large drops of rain, and the thun- 
der, slight and distant as it was, which, 
at intervals, rolled above. Indeed, the 
constant moaning of the wind, as it 
passed through the tree-branches and 
scattered the yellow leaves that had wi- 
thered upon them—the imaginable de- 
solation of the surrounding country— 
the rapid increase of darkness—and the 
absence of every living creature, gave a 
savage wildness to the scene, and gene- 
rated a melancholy and miserable de- 
pression to my idles, over which all 
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| the energy of my tacuhion failed to ob- 


tain a mastery. 

| had proceeded in this state for up- 
wards of two hours, uncertain how far I 
was right in the selection of the track, 
and with no human being near, to whomn 
| could apply for guidance, when the 
rain began to descend with some vio- 
lence; ‘and; from the aspect of the 
clouds, I had little to hope in the way 
of a speedy cessation. I therefore 
thought it advisable to gain some point 
of shelter, until it should have, in some 
degree, subsided, and I fortunately gain- 
ed a barn, or rather shed, the dilapited 
state of which held forth, however, but 
slight refuge in case of elementary con- 
tention, 

Oppressed and harassed and anxious 
as I was to proceed, yet, with the storm 
increasing every moment in frightful 
vehemence, the pouring rain, the 
bursting and tumultuous thunder which 
began to roar above me, and the light- 
ning incessantly streaming and crack- 
ling through the heavens and the earth, 
it would have been madness to brave it, 
and it must, I am positively confident, 
have been three hours that I remained 
in this state of bodily assault and mental 
agitation, before the raging warfare of 
nature relaxed from its fearful force. It 
may readily enough be conceived that I 
availed myself of the first moment of 
comparative qutet, to push forward in 
all hazards and at all consequences, 
upon the desperate conviction that any 
change of situation must be for the bet- 
ter. The night was intensely dark, and 
my chance course was alone percepti- 
ble by the flashes of light which casual- 
ly gleamed over the wretched scene ; 
but these, at length, became more and 
more inconstant in their succession, and 
then gradually sank into long intervals 
of darkness, which, from the previous 
sun-like extremity of light, gave to my 
excited mind the idea that I was enve- 
loped in a palpable blackness. ‘The 
prospect of passing such a night in such 


_a place, made me truly heart-sick, and 


induced, by its bleakness, a distressing 
apathy, from which | was unable to 
arouse myself. I had strained my sight 
so much, in the endeavours to penetrate 
the distance for some house or cottage, 
whither I might direct my course, that 
the slightest exertion of my eye filled 
it with optical illusions, and stars and 
meteors were continually floating and 
darting every where before me; this, at 
length, became so painful, that I was 
compelled to resign myself to the con- 
sequences in which chance might in- 
volve me. How long or in what direc- 
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tion I thus wandered I knew not; bue 
to me it appeared that the hours—_ 
but of hours I could form no conception 
—that the night would have lasted for 
ever. 

I now felt that my horse was entering 
upon a deep descent, and, from the cau- 
tion of its paces, I experienced a good 
deal of alarm ; my imagination figuring 
fortha indies different dangers, which 
my reason had no possible means of dis- 
sipating. ‘The animal would, every now 
and then, stand still, as if to deliberate 
upon the next step, aed as I hadthrown 
the bridle upon its neck, my apprehen- 
sions were fearfully augmented by its 
frequent stoppages ; but, as my own 
hand was incapable of guiding it with 
any degree of security, 1 chose rather 
wholly | to rest upon his i instinct, than to 
trust to my own, for reasoning was out 
of the question. After a while, the 
horse again stood still, and I found, by 
gently pressing its sides, that it was in- 
clined to remain so. I therefore called 


weakened by many a “loud cry before, 


and was somewhat startled, after a mo-. 


mentary interval, by a powerful and dis- 
tinct repetition of my voice, occasioned 
by a neighbouring echo: in the irritated 
mood of : my mind, I could not help feel- 
ing a little agitated, but this was soon 
quelled, by: the appearance of a low faint 
light, moving very slowly within the 
casement of a small cottage, apparently 
at but a few yards distance. 1 scarcely 


have produced so powerful an emotion, 
but I never before, nor have since,,from 
any circumstances, experienced so strong 
and delighted an excitement of the 
mind as that little climmer then effect- 
ed. I eagerly dismounted,. and after 
croping my way towards the place 
whence the light had issued, succeeded 
in finding the door; I diecovered it to 
be unlatched, and pressed i it open, but 
I found the interior in darkness. I again 
solicited assistance and shelter from its 
inmates, but received no auswer. Ne- 
cessity soon loses all ceremonious dis- 
tinctions, and 1 then, yet giving due no- 
tice of approach, passed through the 
outer room towards another door, per- 
ceptible by a slight ray of light proceed- 
mine from behind it. Still, however, all 
continued silent, and I was altogether 
at a loss to account for this unaccounta- 
ble silence. I listened, and fancied | 
could distinguish the sound as of two 
persons whispering, and, rendered va- 


lorous by distress, 1 was ‘resolved to fa- 
thom the cause of this so rude a neglect 





I agulll lis- 


of all common hospitality. 





out with all the strength of my lungs,. 





believed that so slight a cause could: 
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tened, and perceiving that the same 
sound continued, went forward to the 
place whence it came, for the purpose 
of operating on the optic as well as on 
the auricular nerves of thase who might 
appear within. The door was partly 
open, and I discovered an old woman 
sitting in a sort of chair, beside the 
hearth, which was covered with the 
embers of what should have been a 
large fire, the dusky blue smoke of 
which still continued to ascend the 
chimney in large volumes, and gave a 
melancholy hue to all around. My cu- 
riosity was excited, and I examined, as 
narrowly as I was weil able, the room 
and its decorations, and the nature of 
the employment in which she was so 
abstractedly engaged. It appeared to 
be furnished with two or three old 
chairs, and articles of ancient furniture, 
the uncouth appearance of which ac- 
corded well with the personage whom 
theysurrounded, I could discover none 
of the usual accompaniments or appen- 
dages to the chamber of a common cot- 
tage, but every thing exhibited an air 
unaccountably strange and mysterious: 
the spiders seemed to have unobstruct- 
edly attached ‘their universal webs, in 
thick and angular drapery, to all parts 
of the place, and the dust of years stiJl 
covered, in undisturbed quiet, the things 
which were fast mouldering into de- 
composition. The old creature was bu- 
sily engaged in her work; before her 
was a high stool, on which lay several 
oddly constructed implements, of whose 
‘use or application I could form no idea; 
and to the centre was fixed a loop of 
party coloured threads, which she seem- 
ed to be slowly and cautiously platting 
together. After first rapping at the 
<loor, [ entered, and once more renewed 
tay solicitation for shelter, but she gave 
neither look, nor answer, nor token of 
attention. [T now began to ascribe this 
apparent unconsciousness to one of the 
atlictions of old age—deafness; and, lest 
| should too much surprise by my 
abruptness, advanced very slowly, to 
sive her time to perceive my contiguity; 
but her eyes were too intently fixed up- 
y the knotted threads to regard it, and 
~ gently and gradually placed my hand 
Upon the Stool; yet, although within a 
lew inches of her work, I was sti!l un- 
phon _ As she prosecuted her labour, 
aes to mutter, in a kind of 
mee le. age ~~ same hoarse whis- 
: on] oo : ad at first heard, and 
eed; i “ my fingers towards her 
wrt M : purpose of placing them 
deans Fs _So to dissipate her deep 

mind; as mine approached 





to a near Cortact, she suddenly drew 
back her form, without leaving the 
threads, and made a sort of hissing rat- 
tle in her throat, which, to me,. under 
the circumstances of the night, was in- 
conceivably appalling. As soon as | 
withdrew my arm, she, renewed her em- 
ployment, and these, horrible sounds 
relapsed into her former mutterings, 
only in a more agitated distinctness. I 
now attentively surveyed her face and 
figure, which I was before unable accu- 
rately to discern, from the little light 
falling upon her: itseemed to be much 
below the height of persons even at her 
advanced age, but whether from years 
or deformity, I could give no guess. 
ler features were large and bony, and 
the flesh of her face hung in loose fold- 
ings, as if unwilling to separate from the 
frame work to which it had been so long 
attached. ‘The expression of her coun- 
tenance was harsh, forbidding, and un- 
natural; and there was a pallid ashy 
whiteness of hue in her skin, most dis- 
gusting and unearthly. Although not 
much given to fearfulness or supersti- 
tion, I could scarcely keep my gaze upon 
her without feeling an indescribable tre- 
pidation that every now and then stole 
along my veins in cold shudders. Her 
head was partly concealed by the hood 
of a dirty threadbare cloak, which, 
hanging loosely, over the shoulders, ex- 
posed her lean, emaciated, and wither- 
ing arms; and the thick skinny tubes 
over them, which had once been veins, 
assumed a black ugly tint, that render- 
ed her colourless flesh still more fright- 
ful; her long horny fingers were em- 
ployed in the various threads which 
she carefully and at intervals entwined, 
while her form continued in an oscil- 
lating motion, as if to keep regular time 
to the sentences she uttered. As she at 
length proceeded to the completion of 
her platting, her murmurs became more 
audibly articulated, and, when she ar- 
rived at the last knot, her body became 
motionless, and, with her little grey 
glassy eyes directed to the stool, but yet 
looking at vacuity, she repeated, or, ra- 
ther, sung, with a sort of lisping rough- 
ness, the words which even now seem to 
ring in my ear:— 

‘ The fated thread, the binding spell, 

Hath now been wrought and woven well ; 

And eyes shall see and hearts shall know 

Deeds of sorrow, death, and woe.’ 

The great earnestness with which I 
listened to her voice, and watched the 
expressions of her face, for some mo- 
ments prevented my observing the deep 
shade which was gradually spreading 
itself over the room. ‘This at last in- 
creased so much, that I once more found 
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myself enveloped in complete darkness. 
My mind became much troubled and 
alarmed at the extraordinary appearances 
of which I had been a witness, but my 
apprehensions, and the inexplicable de- 
sire which I nevertheless had to see the 
end ofthis strange scene,deterred me from 
retreating. I was not long, however, im 
this state of uncertainty, for by degrees 
the light once more returned; but it 
looked so unnatural and unholy that it 
only augmented the agitation I had 
striven to allay, The old beldam still 
remained in the same posture, excepting 
that her right arm was raised and her 
fingers pointing to some object on the 
opposite side of the room, and her body 
apparently under the influence of a 
violent emotion. I unconsciously di- 
rected my eye to the spot to which her 
hand was extended, and was greatly as~ 
tonished to discover the distinct sha~ 
dows of three or four persons figured 
upon the wall. I anxiously looked 
around the place, imagining that this 
must be produced by the intervention 
of other persons between it and the light, 
but no human creature was there except 
ourselves. 1 again turned my view to 
the wall, and plainly perceived the sha- 
dows to be in motion. I. felt that this 
could be the work of no natural agency, 
and the cold sweat-drops started from 
all parts of my body. The circumstance 
was of itself sufficiently powerful to un- 
man the strongest nerves, but there was 
something in the figures which imdes- 
cribably afflicted me. They had the 
semblance of a female reclining wm @ 
chair, and another standing beside her; 
a boy appeared to be knecling beforethe 
first, and a fourth was rapidly passing 
to and fro, as if inmuch anguish. The 
appearances were continually changing, 
and I imagined that the features, as they 
varied in outline, were somewhat fami. 
liarto me. I now fixed my eyes upon 
the female before whom the boy was 
kneeling, and, as I looked, I perceived 
the head of the shadow slowly to move, 
Good God! what were my feelings 
and my agitation as I plainly recognised 
the exact profile of my own wife !—I 
saw no more! My spirits, so long over- 
powered and distressed, could no longer 
support this scene. I rushed out heed- 
less and regardless of every thing, and, 
mounting my horse, flew with all speed 


from a place so devilish and hateful— 
* * * * s 


- * * * * 


A letter at my friend's} address had 
for some hours awaited my arrival, 
pressing my hastiest and immediate re- 
turn, My blessed Mary had been visited 
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with sudden and dangerous illness. I 
instantly departed, and reached home 
after a lapse of comparatively few hours 
—but—but I found her no longer one 
among the living !— 


{i should state that after an interval of some 
months, when time had in some measure 
abated the severity of my sorrow, and the 
oppressive pain with which I associated the 
event with the circumstances above detailed, 
I felt desirous to revisit the neighbourhvod 
where the adventure had occurred; but, af- 
ter the minutest search and the strictest in- 
quiries, I was unable to discover any traces 
of the spot, or even lear that a person an- 
swering to my description had ever been 
known to reside there. | 

W. B. L. 


ss Btoprapha. 
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ROBERT BLOOMFIELD. 

Ir ever there were a poet of whom it 
might be said (and it was said of him) 
‘that the fields were his study, nature 
was his book,’ that poet was Robert 
Bloomfield, whose ‘ Farmers’ Boy,’ dis- 
played the most artless manners, yet a 
taste which no cultivation could have 
improved, and exhibited genius which 
placed him at one single step in the first 
rank of living poets. 

That an unlettered unpatronised rus- 
tic should thus at once burst into the 

‘full sunshine of fame, is a circumstance 
very rare in the annals of literature, 
which. record so many efforts of stifled 
genius; we have said unpatronised, but 
Bloomfield had a patron, and a warm 
one too, though his talent had reached its 
maturity, or at least nearly approached 
it, before his patron knew him. 

When we announced the death of 
Bloomfield, last week, we stated that his 
‘short and simple annals’ were pretty 
generally known, through the medium 
of his first and most popular poem, 
‘The Farmer’s Boy ;’ we shall, however, 
give a brief memoir :— 

‘Robert Bloomfield was born in 1766, in 
the county of Suffolk. He was one of ‘six 
children of a tailor in middling circum- 
stances, who was not enabled to vive him 
more than a common education, for the ac- 
quirement of which he was indebted to his 
mother, who kept a school, and gave him all 
the instruction which she was enabled to 
bestow. He learned to read as soon as he 
could speak, and his mother, having lost her 
husband, remarried when Bloomfield was 
not more than seven years old. At the age 
of eleven he was obliged to accept the me- 
nial office of a farmer’s boy, to attend the 
workmen in the field. 
his labours that native genius which sooner 
or later bursts the bonds of slavery, led bim 








to peruse such books as came within his | 


reach, and whatever newspapers he could 
obtain: even at that early age he wrote a 


small poem, which he sent for insertion to 


In the intervals of 


the editor of the ‘ London Magazine,’ and had 
the pleasure of seeing it in print.’ 

When he was thirteen years old, 
Bloomfield was sent to an elder brother 
in London, a shoemaker, where he was 
taught the gentle craft. Inthe shop where 
his brother worked, there were several 
journeymen, and young Bloomfield was 
often employed to read the newspaper, 
or any literary work they had procured, 
(and no class of mechanics we believe, 
are better read than shoemakers ;) 
the journeymen contributing something 
towards his wages while he thus neglect- 
ed his work. 

‘He next turned his attention to poetry 
during the hours of relaxation from toil, and 
composed many pieces, even in the midst of 
his occupation; he had also a taste for 
music, playing very decently on the violin; 
his imagination, however, was heated with 
the fine descriptions which he had read in 
the poets of celebrity, particularly Thom- 
son; and, disengaged from the bustle and 
care of a city, he planned and executed his 
‘Farmer’s Boy,’ a work which, asa descriptive 
poem, possesses original genius, and a happy 
facility in composition,’ 

To Capel Lofft, an amiable but some- 
what eccentric individual, Bloomfield 
was indebted for his first introduction 
to the public. The manuscript of the 
‘ Farmer’s Boy,’ written in a common 
school copy-book, was forwarded to that 
gentleman, and he introduced the poet 
and his book to Messrs. Vernor and 
Hood, who, to the honour of the pro- 
fession of booksellers, behaved liberally 
to the young poet. As soon as his first 
publication appeared, that truly great 
and good nobleman, the late Duke of 
Grafton, allowed him a gratuity of a 
shilling a-day, and the present duke ge- 
nerously continued it. 

About two years after his appearance 
as an author, the Duke of Grafton ap- 
pointed him under-sealer in the Seal 
Office; but his health still declining, 
he was forced to relinquish a situation 
which was neither lucrative nor respec- 
table. It is thus that genius was rewarded 
—the Duke of Grafton did his best ; but 
surely the ministers might have provid- 
ed a better office than that of stamper at 
Somerset House for Bloomfield ; but was 
not Burns insulted with an office in 
the Excise ? 

‘The “ Farmer’s Boy” was revised, and 
prepared for the press by Mr. Lofft who 
printed it at his own expense, and wrote the 
preface. On its first appearance it was 
highly approved of, and passed through 
many editions in a very short time; it fully 





| established the claim of the author to the 
title of poet, and stamped his name with the 

; honour of genius. 

|  * Bloomfield afterwards worked some years 

| at his trade (shoemaking.) He also made 





Molian harps, which many generous friends 
gave him a good price for, and this was a 
great assistance to him; but that cold and 
heartless disease, the dropsy, gained on him. 
The doctors say his was a liver complaint, 

‘Ile removed many years ago into Bed- 
fordshire, in hopes the country air might be 
beneficial. In his latter years he has been 
unable to work, and nearly blind from his 
frequent and violent head-aches, To his 
bodily sufferings were added embarrassments, 
The generosity of his friends and the public 
was kindly exerted in his behalf some years 
since; but, in his last days, his distresses 
accumulated upon him; he is, however, mer- 
cifully released from all his troubles, 

‘To insure a house and home to his aged 
and revered mother, and her husband, he 
kindly bought the cottage (his birth-place,) 
gave it a new roof which cost him 501., and 
gave the old folks their living in it, His 
mother died twenty years ago; his good 
old father-in-law died two years since. He 
then hoped to assist himself by the sale of 
his cottage. In this he was fatally disap- 
pointed. In this hour of greatest need, he 
sank into the grave, nor lived to receive one 
shilling ! 

‘ Religion, practical religion, enabled him 
to bear up against the ills of life without a 
murmur! It was this made his life a lesson 
of morality to those who knew him best. 
This gave him that placid cheerfulness which 
attended him through life. 

‘ Bloomfield’s constitution, naturally weak, 
had of late years become alarmingly impair- 
ed, every fresh attack left him still weaker, 
and he died on the 19th of August last, at 
Shefford, in Bedfordshire, in his 57th year. 

‘Speaking of the comparative merits of 
Bloomfield and Burns, rurally estimated, 
the editor of the “ Lyre of Love,” says— 
“Burns was the Bloomfield of Scotland ; 
Bloomfield is the Burns of England. Both 
were alike found, by the Muse, at the 
plough; both delighted to sing the loves and 
joys of their native plains; and both have 


‘obtained the reputation and dignity of 


vets.” 

‘Of all Bloomfield’s published works »o 
volume has alone so much interest as his 
“ Wild Flowers,” which was dedicated to his 
only son,Charles. “ There can be no harm 
in telling the world,” observes the poet in 
his dedication, ‘* that I hope these Wild 
Flowers will be productive of sweets of the 
worldly kind; for your unfortunate lame- 
ness, should it never be removed, may pre- 
clude you from the means of procuring come 
forts and advantages which might otherwise 
have fallen to your share. What a blessing, 
what an unspeakable satisfaction, would it 
be to know that tie Ballads, the Plough- 
man’s Stories, and the Broken Crutch ol 
your father would eventually contribute 0 
lighten your steps in manhood: and make 
your own crutch, through life, rather a me- 
morial of affection than an object of sorrow. 

‘The poet’s last production is entitle 
“ Hazelwood Hall,” a village drama, 10 three 


° " le "e 
acts; and the preface is dated from the piace 


hag . : 7 Orth) OF 
of his dissolution, so recently as the 12th 


April last.’ 
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Poor Bloomfield has left a widow and 
four children, in) what circumstances we 
almost fear to ask; but they belong to the 
country, and vught to have national pro- 


tection ° 


M. GARNERIN, THE AERONAUT. 
M. GARNERIN, the aeronaut, died a 
few days ago, in Paris. About a week 
before, he had a sudden stroke of apo- 
plexy in the Theatre du Jardin Beaujon, 
in consequence of which he let gO the 
rope of the curtain, which was in his 
hand, and the curtain fell on his head 
and severely wounded him. From the 
effects of this blow he never recovered. 

M. Garnerin, though perhaps not the 
most scientific was one of the most ad- 
venturous aeronauts that ever dared 
é With wings not given to man attempt the air.’ 
He was the who first made the expe- 
riment of descending in a parachute, 
and the British metropolis saw, with 
fear and astonishment, a daring indivi- 
dual, at an immeasurable distance from 
the earth, separating himself from the 
hazardous balloon to take the chance of 
reaching the ground in safety by an un- 
tried experiment. This event took place 
on the 2d of September, 1802, from an 
inclosure near North Audley Street. 
At six o’clock the cords of the balloon 
were cut, and the balloon rapidly mount- 
ed to a great height. After hovering 
seven or eight minutes in the upper re- 
gion of the atmosphere, he meditated a 
descent in his parachute. Well might 
he be supposed to linger there in dread 
suspense, and to 





‘look a while 
Pondering on his voyage ; for no narrow frith 
He had to cross. 
He views the breadth, and without longer pause, 
Downright into the world’s first region throws 
His dight precipitant, and wings with ease 
Through the pure marble air, bis oblique way.’ 
M. Garnerin, in his account of this 
descent, says, ‘1 measured with my eye 
the vast space that separated me from 
the rest of the human race. I felt my 
courage confirmed by the certainty of 
my combinations being just. I then 
took out my knife, and with a hand 
lirm, from aconscience void of reproach, 
and which had never been lifted against 
any one but in the field of victory, 1 
cut the cord: my balloon rose, and I 
felt myself precipitated with a velocity 
which was checked by the sudden un- 
lolding of my parachute. I saw that 
all my calculations were just, and my 
mind remained calm and serene. I en- 
“eavoured to modulate my gravitation ; 
and the oscillation which | experienced, 
‘creased in proportion as I approached 
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and I felt that the more time I took in 
descending, the safer | could reach the 
ground, At length 1 perceived thou- 
sands of persons, some on horseback 
and others on foot, following me; all 
of whom encouraged me by their wishes, 
while they opened their arms to receive 
me. l1came near the earth, and after 
one bound I landed, and quitted the pa- 
rachute without shock or accident.’ 

According to M. Garnerin’s calcula- 
tion, he had been to the height of 4154 
French feet. The balloon fell on the 
next day near Farnham in Surrey. 











@Origqinal Poctry. 
FROM THE ITALIAN. 

THE lovely rose, just budded young, 
Of her own charms enamoured, hung 
O’er the clear stream that playfully 
In lucid brightness sparkled by, 
Fondly to gaze with conscious pride, 
On her own image in the tide. 

But the rude breeze swept o’er the blossom, 
And scattered o’er the quick streams bosom, 
Her blushing leaves and flowrets gay,— 
So does beauty pass away. 

SONG, 
As when below the hill descending, 
Dimly glows the orb of day, 
Its half extinguish’d splendoypr lending, 
Scarcely guides the wand’rer’s way : 
Pale Luna o’er the arch of night, 
Sweetly sheds her silv’ry beam, 
Dispels the gloom with chast’ning light, 
And guides him safely o’er the stream, 
Thus, should the splendid stream of life 
Be troubled by corroding grief, 

And should, amidst the dreary strife, 

The stricken heart scarce hope relief, 

A sweet, a dear inspiring light, 

O’er life’s horizon then will rise, 

Affection’s star, all beaming bright, 

Will fondly shine from woman’s eyes. 


Let others then go heave the line, 
And fathom deep the bow] of care, 
A wiser course shall e’er be mine, 
A prospect smiling ever fair ; 
For woman’s eyes where’er I stray, 
Shall guide me in my path aright, 
And shine the sun of life by day, 


Love’s beacon thro the clouds of wg, 
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AND PUBLIC AMUSEMENTS. 
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HAYMARKET THEATRE. — The dull 
farce of the Gay Deceivers bas been re- 
vived at this theatre, and although it 
was well played, particularly the part of 
Nehemiah Flam by Harley, yet it 1s not 
likely to be rendered popular. Rich 
as this theatre is instock pieces,—those 
three act comedies which are peculiar to 
the house,—we are surprised that the ma- 
nager should resort to so questionable a 
revival as that of the Gay Decevers. 





gone the pruning knife, and the five acts 
of the Bold Stroke for a Wife have been 
reduced to a farce, under the title of the 
Gardians Outwitted. Here Mathews is 
really at home; and his Colonel Fain- 
well, his Dutchman with the long name, 
his steward, and his quaker, have all the 
force and freshness of so many different 
individuals. No wonder the guardians 
were outwitted by a lover so versatile, 
who could be all things to all men, 
and flatter the vanities and peculiarities 
of each, We never saw this inimitable 
actor to more advantage. 





SPS 


Literature and Science. 

Allan, the painter of the ‘ Murder of 
Archbishop Sharpe,’ and of ‘ Knox rebuking 
Mary,’ which, among the works at the last 
ex hibition, were favourably spoken of, is now 
engaged in a large picture of the ‘ Murder of 
the Regent Moray.’ The work is already in 
a state of considerable forwardness, and if 
any reliance may be placed on report, it 
will at least equal the other productions of 
this artist. Its chief merit is said to consist 
in the judicious grouping of a number of fi- 
gures, 

Repeating Guns.—Among the various in- 
ventions of the present age, the repeating 
guns, invented in this city, are certainly not 
the least important, in point of utility, either 
for public or private use. This invention is 
now brought to that degree of perfection, 
that no doubt remains of its importance. 
The guns are perfectly simple, safe, and con- 
venient, containing from five to twelve 
charges each, which may be discharged in 
less than two seconds to a charge, with the 
same accuracy and force as the ordinary 
fire-arms. The number of charges may be 
extended to 20, or even 40, if required, 
without adding any thing to the incumbrance 
of the piece. The principle applies equally 
well to muskets, rifles, fowling-pieces, and 
pistols. These guns possess al] the advan- 
tages of the ordinary fire-arms, for loading 
and firing single charges, with the additional 
advantage of priming themselves, and keep- 
ing in reserve any number of charges that 
may be required to meet any emergency, 
which charges are as completely under the 
distinct and separate control of the gun- 
ner as a single charge in the ordinary gun. 
It is easy to imagine instances, where men 
armed with these muskets, containing 12 
charges each, would be equal to 12 umes 
their number; as, for instance, had Captain 
Allen’s boat’s crew, of 18 men, been armed 
with these guns, they would have been mere 
than a match for the 150 pirates that came 
against them; and a gallant officer would 
probably have been saved, for they would 
have been able to have discharged 216 
shots, trom 18 muskets, in less than 20 se- 
conds. It 500men could have been armed 
with the muskets at the time the English 
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‘he breeze that blows in the middle re- 
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nearly ten minutes had elapsed, ! , 


ENGLISH OPERA Housk.—Another 


f Mrs. Centlivre’s comedies has undere 


army of 5000 men attacked Washington, 
the capitol, with the other public buildings, 
would probably not have been destroyed ; 
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for the 500 men would possess 6000 charges, 
which they could have tired in less time than 
«1 common musket could have been re-load- 
ed, giving the 500 men the advantage of 
1000 charges over the 5000 men.— New 
York Paper. 
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An Irish lieutenant who had exchanged 
from the 24th regiment to the 32d, was 
asked what imduced him to do so? ‘ Be- 
cause,’ said he, ‘I had a brother in the Sist, 
and [ wanted to be near hin.’ 

The American Clincher.—There is build- 
ing, at New York, a steam-vessel of the 
greatest magnitude and beauty ever known. 
She will measure twelve thousand tons ; and is 
to be fitted up with all the magnificence of 
a paradise. One sixteenth of her amazing 
deck will be planted with shrubberies, 
woods, and meadows, containing tresh-wa- 
ter ponds, bestudded with all the beauties 
of the finny tribe ; broad and elegant car- 
riagc-roads for the convenience of vehicles 
of all denominations, and will, no doubt, in 
time, have many of those enchanting villas, 
so frequently produced by American archi- 
tecture. The original intention of her build- 
ing was, to have formed a floating forest, 
surrounded with building-docks, in the mid- 
dle of the Atlantic, for the service of the 
American navy. 

Silver Mines.—More than nine-tenths of 
all the silver in the kuown world is derived 
from the mines of Spanish America, which 
produce, according to Humboldt, 43,500,000 
dollats annually ; and of this sum New Spain 
yields about two-thirds, The central group 
embraces a portion of territory more abund- 
ant in silver than any other known tract. 
It includes a space of about 1700 square 
leagues, comprehending the three districts 
of Guanaxnato, Cotorce, and Zacatecas. 
The mine of Valencia is one of the most 
noted, Its depth is 1640 feet, and it ex- 
tends horizontally for about eight miles. 
The number of persons employed is about 
3100, of whom 1800 work under ground, 
900 of whom are employed in carrying the 
ore up the stairs, that form the descent into 
the mine, and 400 in removing it to the 
places where it is tried and roasted. ‘The 
annual produce is about 500,000/., and the 
expense of working it 200,000/. 








TO COUNTRY AGENTS who 


are in the habit of getting their Newspapers from 
London by the early Morning Coaches; the MORN- 
ING CHRONICLE is regwarly published to the News- 
men at the early bour of Five o'Clock every Morning, 
except during the sitting of Parliament —Office of the 
Morning Chronicle, No. 4, Norfolk Street, Strand. 





THE MORNING CHRONICLE. 


AN ALTERATION having taken 


lace ia tbe ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT of th's 
ournal, the following will be the FUTURE SCALE 
for ADVERTISEMENTS inserted in the Morning 
Chrovicle Newspaper :— 
Eight Lines (in Nonpareil type) Seven Shillings. 
All above Bight Lines, Sixpence each Liue. 
Paragraphs. One Shilling each Line. 

Servants Wanting Places, Five Shillings each. 
Births, Marriages, or Deaths, Half-a-Guinea each. 
Office of the Moruing Chronicle, No. 4, Norfolk Sireet, 
Loudon. 





ANCIENT GREECE. 
This day is published, in 12mo. price 7s. with a copious 
Index, the Second Edition, 


ESSAYS on the Institutions, Govern- 


ment, and Manners of the States of Ancient Greece. 


By HENRY DAVID HILL, D. D. 
Professor of Greek in the University of St. Andrew’s. 


‘To young persons who are just entering upon the 
higher classics, and to studious men who are desirous 
of repairing, by their own industry, the accidental de- 
fects of an imperfect education, a more useful assistant, 
we think, cannot well be furnished In the first six 
Essays the anthor treats of the heroic age, and those 
institutions which concerned the Greeks generally ; in 
the subsequent ones he confines himself to the manners 
and customs of those two leading states in Greece. An 
Essay on the Government, Manners, and Religion of 
the Persians, a people whom the more brilliant history 
of the Greeks has been suffered to throw too much into 
obscurity, very properly concludes the work. The 
style thronghout is neat, easy, and perspicuous; the 
text (as we always wish to see it in elementary works) 
is undisturbed by notes; but at the end of every Essay 
is subjoined a list of authorities, confirming the opinion 
which the author has advanced in it, and affording re- 
ferences to works in which the subject of each Essay 
may be still further prosecated.'.—Quarterly Review, 
No. 43. 

London: printed for Baldwin, Cradock, and Joy, Pa- 
ternoster Row. 

By whom also are published, in 12mo. price 7s. boards 

ESSAYS on the PRIVATE MANNERS and DO- 
MESTIC INSTITUTIONS of the ROMANS. In 12mo. 


Price 7s. 





This day is published, in 2 vols. 8vo. price £1 14s. bds, 


ELEMENTS of EXPERIMEN- 
TAL CHEMISTRY. 
By WILLIAM HENRY, MD. FRS., &c. 


The Ninth Edition, enlarged and recomposed throtigh- 
out. Iilustrated with ten plates by Lowry, and nunier- 
ous wood-cuts, 


London: printed for Baldwin, Cradock, and Joy. 





ANTIQUITIES OF FREEMASONRY. 
This day was published, in 8vo. (illustrated with Four 
Maps), price 12s. boards, 


THE ANTIQUITIES of FREE- 


MASONRY: Comprising Illustrations of the Five 
Grand Periods of Masonry, from the Creation of the 
World to the Dedication of King Solomon's Temple. 
By GEORGE OLIVER, 
Vicar of Clee, in the County of Lincoln, P. G. Chap- 
Jain for the same Couaty, and Domestic Chaplain to the 
Right Hon. Lord Kensington. 


Printed for G. and W. B. Whittaker, Ave-Maria Lane. 





This day was published, in two vols. crown 8vo. price 
£1. 1s. loards (unifurmly with Quentin Durward), be- 
ing a New Edition of the work on which the plot of 
that celebrated novel is founded, 


MEMOIRS of PHILIP DE CO- 


MINES; containing the History of Louis XI. and 
Charles VIII of France, aud also of Charles the Bold, 
Duke of Burgundy, to which Prince he was Secretary ; 
as alsv, the History of Edward IV. and Henry VI. of 
England, including that of Europe for half the Fif- 
teenth Century; and, lastly, the SCANDALOUS 
CHRONICLE. Giving an Account of several remark- 
able Accidents and Adventures that bappened in 
France and other Neighbouring States, from 1460 to 
1483. 

Printed for G. and W. B Whittaker, Ave-Maria Lane. 

‘This book does great credit to our press, for it is 
rich in matter, fair in translation, good in form, and 
cheap in price. We are always well pleased when the 
popularity of any work of fancy leads to the revival of 
obscured, if not forgotten literature; and in no instance 
has this taste been more distinctly gratified than by 
the republication of Philip de Comines, in consequence 
of the interest excited by Quentin Durward.’—Literary 
Gazette, August 23, 1823. 





Ip French and Euglish, neatlyprinted in crown octavo, 
price 10s 6d. in extra boards, embellished with Two 
Portraits of Madame Panam and of the Prince of Co- 
burg, 


MEMOIRS of a YOUNG GREEK 
LADY ; or, Madame Pauline Adelaide Alexandre Pa- 
nam versus his Serene Highness the Reigning Prince 
of Saxe Coburg. 


Printed for Sherwood, Jones, and Co., Paternoster 
Row: and J. Wood, 43, New Bond Street. 


‘The story of Miss Pauline Panam has created a 
sensation,,.,....She played the very devil with the 








— _ 


decorum of a court of the fifth rank...... In the midet 
of her dis'resses, our lively author finds opportunities 
to be mightily amused with German beds, so nnlike 
those of France; with the unpicturesque country, with 
the manners of the people, and, above all. with the bad 
French in which they correspond. This last is an end. 
less source of joke aud pleasantry.’—Literary Gazette 

‘Tors is a sad and melancholy story of sufiering and 
opptession, which it is impossible to read without a 
feelmmg of deep sympathy for the sufferer, and one of 
indignant contempt for the oppressor. The first is an 
unhappy woman, seduced and deserted; the last 
“unites in his person the characters of seducer, de- 
serter, and reigniug Prince.”’.....6¢eThe statements 
are confirmed throughout by numerous documents, 
from different persons of public and official importance, 
and by an almost uninterrupted series of letters, fron, 
nearly all the members of the Coburg family. The 
Memoirs of Madam Panam will be read with great ip- 
terest.”’—Literary Museum. 

* If ever the unfolding of frailty bad a legitimate ex- 
cusé, Madaine Panam has; and the manner in which 
her task is executed does ler honour. Her's is a grand 
moral lessou, and told in a moral manner, There are 
no Heentious pictures, no scenes to shock delicacy, not 
a phrase to call a biush on the cheek of virgin inno- 
cenee. She fell, but it was through the duke alone; 
none of her enemics reprvach her with innpropriety of 
conduct, no levity is laid to her charge... We now 
close the Memoirs of Madame Panam ; that she writes 
under the strung feelings of a ‘“* woman scorned,” is 
evident, and yet her Memoirs are so supported by let- 
ters aud documents written by persons of the highest 
rank, aud by the parties implicated, that it is difiicult 
not to give considerable credit to her narrative. The 
translation is good.’—Literary Chrouicle. 

* When we compared this lady to Mrs. Clarke, we 
had our eyes upon certain alleged transactions at Vi- 
enna. In fact, Madame Panam, still young and bean- 
tiful, aud the Coburg fracas, seem to have excited a si- 
milar sensation among the diplomatists and others, ut 
Vienna, to that produced by the British bervive in the 
Hvuse of Commons.'—Literary Exaniiner. 

* This volume appears before us merely as a novel; 
and, taking it in that view, it is extremely ivterestivg, 
and its moral tendeucy is unquestionable. It is pre- 
ceded by the Lmprimatur of Le Marechal P, de L**#*, 
who, in a letter to Madame Panam, recommends the 

ublication of her narrative. This letter, though writ- 

en by one of the old noblesse (the Prince de Ligne), 
breathes all the spirit of republican virtue,’—Monthly 


Magazine. 

; liedune Panam is one of the most successful candi- 
dates uf the day for public notoriety. Her Memours, 
under the above interesting title, baving already made 
the tour of the Continent, bave now crossed the Chan- 
nel to us, and are likely to be quite as much read as the 
next novel by the Author of Waverley. Many cele- 
brated characters of the day appear iu her work.’— 
Morning Chronicle. 

* This book briugs upon the tapis some of the wost 
distinguished diplomatists of the age, aud even crowu- 
ed heads are not excluded from the scene. Some of the 
— told of them are truly laughable.’—Moruing 

ost. 

‘ What we predicted has been strictly verified. These 
Memoirs have excited an uncommon interest......-+ 
This last offer (of a pension for suppressivg her Me- 
moirs) was never performed. She refused to give Up 
her papers, which were afterwards made the sive qua 
non. Pennyless and friendless she flung herself upon 
the world with these Memoirs iv her haud, protesting 
against the treatment she had received, and soliciting 
the sympathy of the public. She has succeeded in ob- 
taining it.".—The British Press. 

‘ This is one of the most interesting works that were 
ever presented to the public, and is calculated to excite 
great attention throughout all the world..—The Sun. 

* Much curiosity has been excited in Parisian wer 
and English drawing-rooms, by the recently publishe 
Memoirs of a Young Greek Lady; a in fact, the 
history of an amorous entanglement of the vege 
Duke of Coburg (brother of Prince Leopold), with the 
beantiful daughter of adeceased Greek merchant, —_ 
erly settled at Marseilles. We need not observe, : 
various auspicious personages receive random were 
which, whether deserved or not, will not decrease yon 
number of readers of a book which is exciting extrac! 
dinary aitention.’.—Globe aud Traveller. 
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